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EVENTS OF 


HERRIOT’S hurried visit to Paris at the end 
M of last week, his reception by a large crowd 
© with cries of ‘‘ Vive Herriot,’’ ‘‘ Vive la paix,”’ 
and ‘‘ A bas la guerre,’’ and the unanimous approval 
given to his policy by the French Cabinet put new heart 
into the London Conference and inspired general confi- 
dence that a successful issue was within sight. The 
change in French public opinion is indeed the big new 
fact which makes possible many things which it has 
hitherto seemed useless to strive for. The arrangements 
for carrying out the Dawes plan are now practically com- 
plete, and there is reason to hope that it will be applied 
without substantial modification in any direction. Elab- 
orate safeguards have, as we noted last week, been 
created against the reckless application of sanctions in 
case of alleged default. The one great issue still out- 
standing as we go to press—and the pivot upon which the 
success or failure of the settlement is likely to turn—is the 
military evacuation of the Ruhr. For the solution of 
this issue M. Herriot is reported to have a plan ap- 
proved by his Cabinet. What this plan may be has not 
yet been revealed, but it is another sign of returning 
sanity that it is rumoured to be closely linked up with 
the project of a Franco-German trade agreement. 


* * a 


The text of the Anglo-Russian Treaties was not 
available early enough, and Mr. Ponsonby’s speech in 
exposition of them was not clear enough, to enable us 
to comment on them last week. In this issue we deal 
elsewhere with the reasons why any loan to Russia 
guaranteed by the British Government should be 
regarded as inadmissible This proposed loan—the 
amount and conditions of which are still undeter- 
mined—and the arrangements in the Treaty for the 
satisfaction of private British ~claims against Russia 
are mutually dependent. There is to be no loan until 
the Soviet comes to terms with the British holders of 
Russian non-rouble bonds which are satisfactory to at 
least half those holdsrs, until agreement is reached for 
the compensation of British firms for losses consequent 
upon the Soviet policy of nationalization, and until a 
lump sum has been decided on which is to be handed 
to the British Government for the satisfaction of other 
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miscellaneous claims. On the other hand the projected 
Treaty embodying the terms of these three different 
settlements will not come into force unless Parliament 
authorizes the loan. The British Government’s claims 
in respect of the Russian war debt, and the Soviet’s 
counterclaims for damage due to British intervention in 
the Russian civil wars, are not dealt with at all. As 
Mr. Ponsonby remarked, they have been “ put into 
cold storage.’’ 
* * * 

This part of the principal Treaty raises issues which 
are so controversial that attention has been concentrated 
on it at the expense of the other terms of the settlement, 
which are of a less hypothetical character. The Soviet 
delegation is to be given diplomatic immunity, and 
Russia is to be included within the scope of our export- 
credits scheme. We, on the other hand, are to receive 
absolute most-favoured-nation treatment in Russia. An 
agreement has been reached with regard to our fishing 
rights on the Russian coast, which is, we understand, 
considered to be satisfactory by the British fishermen 
concerned. The mutual pledge, entered upon at the 
time of the trade agreement, to abstain from hostile 
propaganda is renewed, and its terms have been extended 
to preclude propaganda undertaken by organizations 
directly or indirectly controlled, or financially assisted, by 
the Governments of the two countries. The clause, as it now 
stands, supposing it to be observed on the Russian side, 
should put a stop to the machinations of the Third Inter- 
national so far as the British Empire is concerned. It 
should be noted, however, that Mr. MacDonald has 
signed this Treaty on behalf of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and that the Dominions are not apparently 
implicated therein. 

* * * 

While the fishery clauses of the General Treaty are 
satisfactory, the Commercial Treaty gives grounds for 
criticism both in its provisions and its omissions. The 
grant of diplomatic immunities to the Trade Represen- 
tatives, and the dispensation from giving security for 
complying with orders of the Courts, create a very 
questionable precedent. If Governments engage in 
trade, they should do so on an ordinary commercial foot- 
ing, suffering no special disabilities, but claiming no 
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special privileges. For the same reason we regret that 
the Soviet Government has not followed the American 
example in waiving the immunities attaching to State- 
owned merchantmen. In view of the efforts being 
made to obtain international agreement on the subject, 
the point might well hava been pressed by the British 
Government. The provisions against flag discrimination 
are welcome; but it is uncertain how far they may be 
neutralized, so far as differential railway rates are con- 
cerned, by the clause permitting either party to enter 
into special contracts for through rates with persons 
or companies. The reciprocal power given for reserva- 
tion of the coasting trade follows the lines of general 
maritime policy; but we note with some surprise the 
British declaration recognizing the right of the Union 
Government to include in the definition of coasting 
trade voyages between Petrograd and Odessa or Vladi- 
vostok—an old grievance which raises an issue of prin- 
ciple. Finally, the somewhat obscure clause recogniz- 
ing as national vessels all ships which are such under 
the law of either contracting party, seems likely to 
create serious difficulties in respect of ships owned by 
French as well as British interests, and claimed by 
Russia as national vessels. 


* * * 


The disorders in the Sudan have culminated in an 
outbreak of sabotage by an Egyptian Railway Battalion 
which was only suppressed at the cost of several casual- 
ties. The troops concerned, who appear to have acted 
under great provocation, were the Sudanese (Arab) 
Mounted Rifles, and the order to fire was given by a 
native officer. The situation created is exceedingly 
serious, seeing that the garrison of the Sudan is pro- 
vided, largely, by the Egyptian Army, though many 
battalions of that army are recruited from the 
Sudanese themselves. The weight of evidence goes 
to show that the recent agitation for unity with Egypt 
has been organized entirely by Egyptian interests, 
and finds no response among any appreciable section of 
the Sudanese troops or people; nor has any breach of 
discipline been recorded among the Egyptian regulars. 
The situation, however, is full of unpleasant possibilities, 
and unless Zaghlul Pasha shows a greater willingness 
than he has hitherto displayed to come to an accommo- 
dation on the Sudan problem, it will be necessary for 
the British Government to take the question of the 
garrison into very careful consideration. Both Lord 
Allenby and the Sirdar of the Sudan; Sir Lee Stack, 
have already been called into consultation with the 
Foreign Office, but up to the time of going to press no 
statement has been issued as to any decisions arrivad at. 


+ * * 


No essential change in the Irish situation has taken 
place; but there has been a slight change for the better 
in what, in the jargon of the new diplomacy, is called 
“the atmosphere.’’ On Saturday Sir James Craig, now 
happily recovering from his recent illness, issued a 
moderate statement expressing his readiness now as 
in the past to meet Mr. Cosgrave and to effect “ minor 
rectifications ’’ of the boundary on a basis of mutual 
agreement. On Tuesday an amending Bill to the 
Treaty, cast on the same lines as the Bill introduced in 
the House of Commons last week, was read a first time in 
the Dail. Mr. Cosgrave made a statement which was 
firm without being in the least provocative. He denied 
altogether the allegation that the Free State Govern- 
ment had “ staked a claim to this pieee of territory or 
that.’’ It desired only that the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants should prevail as the Treaty prescribed, and that 












the principle of “ no coercion,’’ which had been accepted 
with regard to Ulster, should be applied also to the 
“nearer population ’’ in Ulster which wished to belong 
to the Free State. Mr. Cosgrave remarked that he had 
met Sir James Craig again and again, and that the 
latter had “ never budged an inch.”’ 


* * * 


Meanwhile Mr. Austen Chamberlain has made a 
speech which was very welcome in view of the attitude 
taken up by mostof the Unionist Press and by some Union- 
ist speakers. He laid stress on the very real need for a 
readjustment of the boundary, and pleaded earnestly for 
a peaceful and agreed settlement. He adopted, however, 
the argument which is now common to almost all Union- 
ist pronouncements, whether on the platform or in the 
Press, namely, that it was intended when the Treaty was 
signed only to rectify the existing boundary and not to 
create a new one. This may very well be true, but the 
point at present at issue is a different one. The Treaty 
certainly lays down that the work of rectification shall 
be carried out by an impartial hand. Ulster seems to 
want it to be done, if at all, by ahand rigorously precluded 
in advance from straying in any direction unwelcome to 
herself. We entirely agree with Mr. Chamberlain that a 
settlement by mutual agreement is infinitely to be 
desired. That has all along been the general opinion in 
this country. But in default of mutual agreement the 
next best thing is a settlement by impartial arbitration 
in accordance with the clear and adequate terms of refer- 
ence laid down in the Treaty. The Free State, whatever 
its claims and hopes may be, is willing to go to arbitra- 
tion ; Ulster is not. In face of that fact it will be diffi- 
cult to persuade the British public that the real impedi- 
ment to a settlement has arisen anywhere but in Ulster. 


~~ * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes: “ With a debate 
even now raging in the Dail, it is not possible to 
comment very fully on the Boundary crisis. It is worth 
while, however, to emphasize the fact that a great deal 
of sheer nonsense is being written and talked about it— 
and this nonsense may have dangerous results if it is 
not properly discounted. No useful purpose is served 
by the constant suggestions that Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Cosgrave should discuss the matter again in a 
friendly spirit, or by their equally constant statements 
that they are quite willing to do so, unless we face 
quite clearly the central point, which is that they are 
talking about two utterly different things. There is no 
doubt in the mind of any intelligent man who was 
associated with the Treaty negotiations on the Irish 
side as to what Article XII. was intended to mean. It 
was intended to mean precisely what it says, namely, 
that the Boundary was to be fixed in accordance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants, and it was on the strength 
of this promise that the Irish delegates were induced 
to sign the Treaty. The whole question of rectification 
of frontiers was imported into the matter at a later 
date, and forms, in fact, the strongest existing justifica- 
tion for the maintenance of the Republican Party. 
Unless the British Government frankly and fully recog- 
nizes this fact and acts upon it the downfall of the 
Free State Government is almost inevitable.’’ 


. * * 


The speech delivered by Mr. J. W. Davis, on accept- 
ing the Democratic nomination to the Presidency, was 
especially interesting because it contained a much more 
outspoken statement on America and the League of 
Nations than had been expected. Mr. Davis, it was 
thought, would be seriously hampered by the party plat- 
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form. He showed that he is fully prepared to shape his 
own campaign. He spoke emphatically in favour of 
entering the World Court, and said that the Democrats 
could not accept the dictum that the League of Nations 
was for the United States a closed issue. ‘‘ If I become 
President,’’ he said, ‘‘ America will sit as an equal 
among equals.’? He could not reconcile the dignity of 
a great nation with the poor pretence that at inter- 
national conferences she is nothing but an unofficial 
observer. The United States, he added, could come in 
only when the common judgment of the people was ready 
for the step, and when that day came this great question 
would be lifted entirely above the plane of party politics. 
It is significant that Mr. Davis made no reference to the 
national referendum (a sheer illusion) upon which the 
framers of the platform relied as a means of escape. The 
speech is a plain indication that the Democratic candi- 
date intends to make a strong appeal to the pro-League 
Republicans, and it implies Mr. Davis’s conviction that, 
especially in the Eastern States, there is a great body of 
opinion prepared to vote for the League irrespective of 
party. It will be interesting to see what the effect. will be 
upon Mr. Coolidge, whose acceptance of the Republican 
nomination comes immediately. 


* * * 


The Indian Reforms Committee, appointed to 
inquire into the working of the new Legislatures, has 
begun sitting at Simla. It decided that all the hear- 
ings should be public—an arrangement which will 
certainly increase the difficulty of the task. The first 
important witness—Mr. Kelkar, formerly Minister for 
Education in the Central Provinces—gave an earnest 
of what is to come by submitting a compendious 
indictment of the Coastitution, urging the abandonment 
of Diarchy in favour of complete responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces, with a revised franchise and the 
abolition of communal electorates. This attack led to 
a vigorous discussion between Mr. Kelkar and some 
members of the Committee, who argued that the reason 
for the admitted failures of Diarchy was that there 
was a marked absence of goodwill among Indian mem- 
bers of Council.. Meanwhile, the constitutional deadlock 
in Bengal is unchanged. It will be remembered that 
a judge of the Calcutta High Court granted an injunc- 
tion restraining Mr. Cotton, President of the Bengal 
Council, from acting so as to enable the vote against 
the payment of Ministers’ salaries to be reconsidered. 
An effort was made to bring about an appeal to the 
Privy Council, but the Appellate Bench in Calcutta 
has decided that, since the Government of India 
amended the rules, the matters before the Court were 
now of merely acadenic interest. What this means in 
actuality is that the contest in the Council will be 
resumed at the end of August, with Lord Lytton and 
Mr. Cotton in a very awkward position v7s-d-vis the 
obstructive Swarajists. 


* * * 


The meeting of the Joint Industrial Council for the 
Electricity Supply Industry on the 15th inst. may bring 
the nation face to face with a stoppage of our industrial 
life only a degree less complete than would be caused 
by a failure of our coal supplies. At the beginning of 
the year the forty unions concerned presented a claim 
for an advance of ten shillings a week. This was refused 
by the employers, who suggested arbitration. This, in 
turn, was refused by the unions, and a ballot was taken 


in June. After a month’s delay the result was reported 
to the Industrial Council as showing a majority in favour 
of a strike policy. The employers’ side repeated their 
offer of arbitration, but the unions decided to tender 
strike notices, unless a settlement of the claim was 
reached on August 15th. On the face of things the situa- 
tion is extremely serious and threatening, but the 
workers are somewhat divided in their policy: certain 
unions (and all the unions in some districts) voted in 
favour of arbitration, others heavily in favour of strike 
action, and the results were pooled. In reality it would 
seem that the union leaders have equipped themselves 
with a bludgeon which they hesitate to use—if, indeed, 
they ever seriously wished to use it. On the other hand, 
they will find it hard to retreat without obtaining some 
concessions, and at this Industrial Council meeting the 
most careful handling of the situation will be necessary 
if the way is to be kept open for ai settlement. 


* * * 


The report on the progress of civil aviation for the 
twelve months ended March 31st, 1924, records an all- 
round increase in the number of miles flown, number 
of passengers, and weight of goods carried. The last 
named figure—427 tons—reminds us how far we have to 
go before air becomes a serious rival to sea transport; 
but the degree of reliability attained by air transport 
for the special purposes to which it can be applied, is 
shown by the fact that 88 per cent. of the flights were 
completed within the time-limit allowed under the sub- 
sidy scheme. With increased experience on the London- 
Cologne and London-Berlin routes, this proportion 
should soon be brought up to the figure of 92 per cent. 
previously recorded for the London-Paris route alone. 
A notable feature of the report is the progress made 
towards international uniformity in organization and 
equipment, and the number of air traffic agreements 
entered into with foreign Powers. In this respect avia- 
tion is following in the wake of shipping. We may 
neither expect nor desire the realization of Mr. Kipling’s 
dream of a world Traffic Control Board superseding 
political machinery ; but there is an increasing tendency 
to realize the element of truth in his motto “Transpor- 
tation is Civilization.’’ International co-operatica in 
civil aviation should play its part in saving us from the 
horrors threatened by the development of aerial warfare. 


* * * 


Among the most interesting items of the British 
Association’s programme at Toronto was the presidential 
address on Academic Freedom, delivered by Principal 
Ernest Barker to the Education Section. The cause of 
academic freedom, as Principal Barker pointed out, has 
been transferred from the ecclesiastical field to the fields 
of politics and economics, and recent happenings in both 
British and American Universities have shown that the 
question is a burning one. Principal Barker based his 
plea for freedom mainly on the ground that the intelli- 
gent teaching of history, political theory, economics, or 
modern languages and literature is inseparable from con- 
sideration of present-day problems. He might have 
added that the denial of academic freedom involves the 
destruction of a most important contribution to the for- 
mation of an enlightened public opinion on the burning 
questions of the day. The great difficulty, as he pointed 
out, is the need of universities for endowments, and the 
tendency of benefactors to accompany the endowment of 
a chair by restrictions on the freedom of its occupant. 
We have seen the result of this in the case of Professor 
Toynbee, and we can only confirm the view we then 
expressed, that a university, whatever its needs, will do 
well td reject such ‘‘ Greek gifts,”’ 
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A FALSE STEP. 


TT": motives which induced the Government to 
sign their treaty with Soviet Russia are not 
difficult to guess. It has been very evident 
during the last five years that there have been two 
serious obstacles to the resumption of any sort of 
regular relations between Britain and Russia. The 
first of these was the nature of the Soviet régime; the 
second, the violent antagonism to that régime in influen- 
tial circles in this couatry. Possibly the latter factor 
has never really been as powerful as it seemed. It has 
been stronger in the “'Times’’ than in the Cabinet; 
stronger in Society than in the City or Whitehall ; and 
Mr. Lloyd George was not a Prime Minister particularly 
susceptible to the influence either of Society or the 
“Times.’’ But the “ Times’”’ at least left no doubt as 
to the existence or the hysterical nature of anti-Bol- 
shevik virulence; and it has never been clear that it has 
not been allowed to affect our policy. Perhaps the worst 
disservice that this extravagant sentiment has done is 
the hardly less extravagant reaction it has bred. It is 
not good sense—it is contrary to every wise and liberal 
tradition of British policy—to refuse relations with the 
established Government of another country because of 
any crimes it may have committed in the past, or any 
principles it may profess in the present. It is always 
absurd to treat regular diplomatic intercourse as a 
reward to be bestowed for good behaviour. Great 
States cannot afford to “cut each other dead.’’ They 
have too many inevitable points of contact with each 
other. It is possible to hold this view and to conclude 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government did the 
sensible thing in recognizing the Soviet régime, and 
seeking to clear up consequential matters, without sup- 
posing that it would be easy to settle with the Bol- 
sheviks, or that we should secure any very striking 
benefits if we did. But it is rare to react so reasonably 
to a violent agitation. The glittering prospect of a vast 
trade with Russia, by: which our export trade would 
be revived and unemployment absorbed—denied us by 
insensate anti-Bolshevism in high places—has been one 
of the principal themes of Labour propaganda during 
the last few years. The reputation of the present 
Government with its eupporters has been staked in 
a large measure on its capacity to bring off a Russian 
settlement. It is easy to understand that the Govern- 
ment preferred—still more that the Labour Party 
exerting pressure at the last moment preferred—the 
appearance of a settlement, coupled with the appear- 
ance of a guaranteed loan, to a frank confession of 
failure. 

The conditional guarantee of a loan to the Soviet 
Government is, however, a false step which the House 
of Commons ought not, in our judgment, to endorse. 
It is true that, even if the Treaty is ratified, it is 
exceedingly improbable that any loan will actually be 
guaranteed. That was, so far as we can gather, the 
only defence of the guarantee put forward by Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Ponsonby in Parliament. The 
guaranteed loan is to be conditional on the Soviet 
satisfying at least half the British bondholders by a com- 
position of their claims, compensating the British owners 
of “ nationalized ’’ property in Russia, on some basis to 
be agreed upon with the British Government, and 
paying a lump sum which has still to be computed 
towards the satisfaction of miscellaneous claims. 
Nothing is yet settled even as to the principles which 
are to govern the extent of the compensation under 
these various heads; though the governing principle of 
the Soviet ‘Government is clear enough, and indeed is 


openly avowed. It recognizes no obligation to meet any 
of these claims at all; and it will not pay a penny except 
out of the proceeds of new loans. But it is perfectly 
ready, “ by way of exception,’’ to pay £10 of old debts 
for every £20 of new loans it can raise. It is really 
fairly simple therefore to obtain a settlement of the old 
claims, satisfactory to bondholders and property-owners 
alike. All that is necessary is to make the guaranteed 
loan large enough. Everything turns on its size; and 
its size is not indicated in the Treaty. By ratifying the 
Treaty, Parliament is not committed to any particular 
figure, and is therefore not committed to anything at 
all. Why, then, ask Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Ponsonby, 
should anyone object to ‘so innocuous a document? 

There is no more dangerous sophistry, nor one to 
which, as the story of the Housing Bill shows, the 
present Parliament is more prone, than that there is 
no harm in entering into undertakings which are 
objectionable in principle, but which contain so many 
loopholes that they do not really bind you. Unless 
Parliament is really prepared to guarantee a substantial 
loan to the Soviet Government, it ought not to ratify 
this Treaty. The case against any guaranteed loan 
seems to us overwhelming. Put shortly and bluntly, it 
is that there is small prospect of the loan ever being 
repaid, unless out of the proceeds of a further and larger 
one. In his paper on “Foreign Investment and 
National Advantage’’ which we published last week, 
Mr. J. M. Keynes showed how badly loans to foreign 
Governments have turned out on balance in the past, 
although the loans were subscribed by private investors 
without any guarantee, because the credit of the Gov- 
ernments that raised them seemed good, and their prin- 
ciples orthodox. But the credit of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not good, and their principles involve a repudia- 
tion not only of the special obligations of the Tsarist 
régime, but of the equity, even the legitimacy, of 
interest and of the whole social system founded on it. 
Is it likely that such a Government, even if it is able 
to do so, will continue to pay interest and sinking fund 
on a foreign loan for a day longer than it seems 
expedient for it to do so, 7.e., than it is able to raise 
larger sums in fresh loans than the interest payments 
it has to make on old ones? But we hardly need to 
labour the point. The guarantee is proposed precisely 
because the credit of the Soviet Government is so bad 
that private investors would be unlikely to lend to it 
on any terms without the guarantee. 

This is, of course, an entire distortion of the proper 
function of a financial guarantee. The strict réle of 
a guarantee is to overcome the obstacle which arises 
from ignorance on the investor’s part of the real credit 
of the borrower. This is what an accepting house does 
in accepting bills of exchange. This is essentially what 
the British Government does under the Trade Facilities 
Scheme. It guarantees loans in connection with which 
it has satisfied itself by inquiry that the real risk is 
small, and thus enables public utility undertakings to 
borrow money at far lower rates than would be required 
if the investor, not knowing so much as the Trade Facili- 
ties Committe» of the financial prospects of the enter- 
prise, had to bear the risk. 

Even in the guaranteed loan to Austria, coupled as 
it was with a strict scheme of control under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, this object of obviating the 
investor’s excessive valuation of the risk entailed was 
an important element. But in the case of Soviet Russia 
no such consideration enters in. The Soviet Govern- 
ment finds it difficult to borrow money not because the 
invester does not know its real credit, but because he 
knows it too well. The element of subsidy which is 
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subordinate in the Trade Facilities guarantees, and was 
scarcely the predominant one even in the Austrian 
guarantee, would here be the sole raison d’étre. What 
reason is there in equity or policy why the British 
taxpayer should subsidize the Soviet Government? 
What right has the present Government or Parliament 
to make him do so? 

There are many who will answer unhesitatingly and 
sincerely—the great British interest in a revival of 
exports, and in anything that tends to promote a recovery 
of prosperity in Europe. Admirable sentiments have in 
this matter become imbedded in illusions. We could in- 
crease our exports to any extent we desire by giving them 
away free of charge. Does anyone suppose that such a 
policy would really be to our national advantage? Yet 
this, after all, is what it comes to, when we ourselves grant 
the loans, without expecting their repayment, by means 
of which our exports are financed. The material recovery 
of Europe would certainly be to our advantage. But the 
British taxpayer cannot afford to bear the whole burden 
of financing it; and it may be doubted whether there is 
any Government in Europe which with a guaranteed 
loan would contribute less towards the resettlement than 
the present Government of Russia. 

In offering to guarantee a loan to Russia as part of 
a diplomatic bargain, the Government is establishing 
a vicious and dangerous precedent. How can we resist, 
if this Treaty is ratified, the French claim that the 
British Government should also guarantee the inter- 
national loan which is to set the Dawes Report in opera- 
tion? If this Treaty had been signed a few weeks earlier, 
would the intervention of the bankers in the “‘ sanc- 
tions’’ controversy have produced the effect it did in 
bringing the diplomatists to a sense of international fair- 
dealing? The precedent is not one which the House of 
Commons should endorse. 





AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION AT 
WEMBLEY AND WESTMINSTER. 


“T look to this Conference to supply the thought 
we need for a rehabilitation of rural life throughout 
the British Empire. I hope it will adopt the Irish 
formula, Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living, 
and, true to its title, put Better Business in the fore- 
ground.”’—Extract from Sir Horace Plunkett’s message 
to the Conference on Agricultural Co-operation in the 
British Empire. 

“In these circumstances, the Governors of the 
A.O.S. recommend that steps should now be taken to 
wind up the Society.’”’—Extract from the Annual Report 
of the Agricultural Organization Society. 


VISIT to Wembley recently had a new and 
A quite unusual significance. It was a happy 
thought of Sir Horace Plunkett and his 

friends to make use of the British Empire Exhibition 
for a conference on the subject of agricultural organiza- 
tion. For this question, whether we like it or not, is 
becoming one of high importance to this country, and 
it may be doubted whether English agriculture can ever 
recover its vigour and prosperity until its business 
organization—especially in the matter of the prepara- 
tion and marketing of its produce—is dealt with in a 
far more serious spirit than has yet been shown. On 
the contrary, if we accept the conclusions reached both 
by the Linlithgow Committee and the Agricultural 
Tribunal, it is pretty certain that this want of organiza- 
tion is at the root of most of our agricultural trouble. 
It is, indeed, remarkable that this country, in which 
the first beginnings in modern co-operation were made 


eighty years ago, when twenty-eight poor Lancashire 
weavers set up their experiment at Rochdale, and in 
which consumers’, or industrial co-operation, as it is 
called, has made its greatest progress, should be the 
country in which the application of the same principle 
to agricultura has been most difficult. ‘The striking 
fact’’ about this form of organization, says the Report 
of the Tribunal, has been not only “the universality 
of the movement,’’ but “its phenomenal growth within 
a comparatively short period.’’ Since 1880 it has made 
“amazing progress not only in Europe, but all over 
the world ’’—everywhere, in fact, but in this country. 
And nothing, we are told, stands out more markedly in 
a comparison of English agriculture with that of other 
countries than this backwardness of business organiza- 
tion. So marked has this discrepancy been that critics 
have begun to suggest that the method of voluntary 
co-operation is unsuited to the English farmer’s tem- 
perament. After the almost continuous failure, they 
say, of the efforts of the Agricultural Organization 
Society to build up a satisfactory system, it is time that 
we detinitely abandoned the attempt. Let us introduce 
some new method such as a bureaucratiz fixing of prices, 
if farmers can be persuaded to accept it; but, at any 
rate, let us leave voluntary co-operation alone. 

To those who are inclined to such counsels of 
despair, the recent Conference at Wembley will come as 
something of a surprise. In every part of the British 
Empire, except the home country, the system of 
co-operative marketing has made extraordinary pro- 
gress, and the testimony of the men who were present 
irom Saskatchewan and Ontario, from Australia and 
New Zealand, trom South Africa and from India, from 
the lrish Free State and from Ulster, was unani- 
mous in its favour. It was impossible, as you listened 
to those confident and practical men who ‘had come 
together from all parts of the Empire to discuss their 
experience and confer on the possibilities of the future, 
to suppose that they were all mere enthusiasts carried 
away, as the critics tell us, by the glamour of a word, 
or dreaming of an impossible millennium. The ques- 
tion, indeed, before the Conference, was not whether 
agricultural co-operation is desirable—on that point the 
experience of almost the entire world is decisive—but 
how and by what practical means it can best be 
extended and improved. It may be possible, for those 
who have the mind to do so, to explain away the long 
experience of Denmark—to attribute it, perhaps, to 
education or to better land tenure—and to make a 
sort of case for doing so; you may shrug your shoulders 
at the mention of Germany, and smile at the efforts of 
such little countries as Holland and Belgium; but it is 
difficult to disregard entirely the experience of the 
English-speaking world, and the Conference held at 
Wembley is pretty certain, in the long run, to have its 


effect, even on so conservative a being as the English 
farmer. ; 


It is, therefore, at first sight disconcerting to find 
that at the very time when this important Conference 
was being held at Wembley, the Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society at Westminster was engaged in decreeing 
its own dissolution. The A.O.S., as it is familiarly 
called, has a long and honourable record of good work 
done. Founded in 1902, under the influence of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, it has been for many years the only 
exponent of agricultural co-operation in a world which 
at first seemed resolutely determined to take no heed of 
its message. Some of the most far-sighted and expe- 
rienced of those who interest themselves in agricultural 
development have been, at different times, on its board 
of governors. An incalculable amount of zealous and 
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fruitful work has been done in its name, and whatever 
hold the idea of agricultural co-operation has got in this 
country is due almost entirely to the efforts of the 
A.O.S. It is probable, indeed, that its supposed 
failures have been very greatly exaggerated, and that, 
in spite of the difficulties of establishing a new system 
of co-operative trading in a country of such strong 
vested interests and ingrained traditions as ours, a very 
substantial beginning has been made. The disappear- 
ance of such a society, especially just now—when, in the 
opinion of most competent judges, the system of agri- 
cultural co-operation is “on the eve,’’ as the Tribunal 
has suggested, “of a much greater development than 
has hitherto been seen in this country ’’—is necessarily 
a matter for considerable regret. To many people it 
will seem that the A.O.S. ought somehow to have been 
preserved as an independent propagandist body. But 
that is, we believe, a partial and short-sighted view. 
The work of the A.O.S. as a merely propagandist body 
is already done. What the farmers’ co-operative 
movement now needs is not propaganda, but greater 
consolidation, and for that kind of work the Society 
was in many ways unfitted. It had depended too long 
on Government support. Its governing body consisted 
too largely of amateurs and well-wishers of agriculture 
rather than of practical farmers. The fact is that a 
gradual but important change is taking piace in Eng- 
lish agriculture. The old leadership of the landowning 
class is disappearing. In the National Farmers’ Union 
the professional farmer has built up an organization of 
his own, upon which the landowner, as such, has prac- 
tically no influence. The question that now arises is 
whether this great Union, with its representative char- 
acter and large resources, will find leaders of sufficient 
insight and courage to take up this problem of the 
economic organization of the industry, and carry it 
through, as their kinsmen in the Dominions have done, 
to permanent success. If this happens, our agriculture 
may indeed be, as the Tribunal puts it, on the eve of 
a great development. 





A “SABBATICAL YEAR” FOR TEACHERS. 


N the course of the discussions on the Education Esti- 
| mates, a private member, Major Church, suggested 
that after teachers had been working for ten or 
twelve years, they. should be granted “a sabbatical year, 
during which they would be free from the humdrum of 
school life and could travel.” This suggestion deserves 
more attention than it has received. The principle of 
the “ sabbatical year ’’ has been applied, to some extent, 
in America, both in the Universities and in the higher 
ranks of business; it is time that it received serious con- 
sideration in this country. We believe that it might be 
applied with great benefit to all workers in positions of 
responsibility ; but the arguments in its favour are par- 
ticularly strong in respect of members of the teaching 
profession, from the elementary school-teacher to the 
University don, and we are glad that Major Church 
should have called upon the State to show the way. 
The special strength of the case for a sabbatical year 
for teachers lies, of course, in the fact that their pro- 
fession is one that imposes an exceptional strain on the 
nerves, stamina, and temper of those engaged in it, but 
also one in which the highest level of mental and physical 
fitness is of supreme national importance. Great as is 
the importance of correct educational theories, the per- 
sonal relation between teacher and taught is, at bottom, 


the determining factor, whether in imparting knowledge 
or in moulding character. The best-balanced curricu- 
lum will give only very imperfect results if it is carried 
into effect by men and women who are stale, jaded, or 
irritable, through overstrain. It was for this reason 
that we urged, some time ago, the special importance of 
relieving teachers from the burden of unnecessary clerical 
work at present imposed on them. For the same reason 
we believe that Major Church’s proposal, startling as it 
may appear to some, deserves the most careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration, even on the score of sane economy. 
It is no use voting money for additional accommodation, 
or for raising the school age, unless the conditions in 
which the actual work of education is carried on ensure 
our receiving value for the money expended. 

That teaching involves a heavy strain, hardly any- 
one will deny. It is sometimes said, however, that this 
is compensated by short hours and long holidays. The 
short hours are, of course, a pure delusion. An immense 
amount of prevaration, correction, and clerical work is 
always done out of school hours, and the more efficient 
the staff, the larger is the proportion of their so-called 
leisure given up to games, magazine, library, clubs, and 
all the various unofficial or semi-official activities of 
school-life; with the result that little time or energy 
is left for study, for recreation, or for the cultivation of 
outside interests. The question remains whether the 
vacations provide sufficiently for these purposes. 

We can judge only by what we see. It is a common 
charge against teachers of all classes that they present, 
in an aggravated form, the characteristic defects of the 
specialist—dogmatism, narrow-mindedness, an excessive 
preoccupation with “shop,” and a frequent lack of 
general culture which is quite compatible with a high 
degree of specialized ability. These things are not crimes 
—they are the stigmata of an arduous and absorbing pro- 
fession—but they are extremely detrimental to the work 
of education. 

To an intelligent man or woman, teaching is an 
interesting job, and the standard of devotion and enthu- 
siasm among those engaged in it is high. The result is 
a strong temptation, accentuated by the continual multi- 
plication of school activities and the emphasis laid on 
examination “‘ results,’ to an unhealthy absorption in 
the work of the school, bringing in its train nervous 
exhaustion and the loss of all mental elasticity. The 
intervals of leisure, even if long enough for physical 
recuperation, are not long enough for the majority of 
teachers to forget their work, and, in the interval 
between reflection on the last term and anticipation of 
the next, to escape into a wider and less rarefied atmo- 
sphere. It is here that the “sabbatical year”’ would be 
so great a boon. It would give an opportunity not only 
to make good arrears of rest, but to escape for a while 
from the obsession of the school-room, revive old inter- 
ests, create new ones, and restore the balance of the 
mind. 

On the physical side, also, there is ample evidence 
that, for women teachers especially, the vacations need to 
be supplemented by an occasional longer break. Most 
people in touch with the schools could instance many 
teachers who are either on a break-down allowance or 
would be if they could afford to claim it. Among the 
rest, the proportion who suffer in greater or less degree 
from nervous disorders or from an overstrung, hysterical 
temperament—the result of continuous overstrain—is 
uncomfortably high. These are precisely the troubles 
that can be checked and cured by rest and change; but 
to keep them permanently in check, that rest and change 
must, at some period, be complete and prolonged. The 
“ sabbatical year ’’ should produce a considerable saving 
in break-down allowances, to set against its cost, and an 
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immeasurable increase in the efficiency of the teaching 
staffs. 

We doubt, extremely, the wisdom of attaching con- 
ditions to the grant. The year might often be spent, 
profitably, in travel; but for the break to fulfil its pur- 
pose it would often be essential that such travel should be 
definitely divorced from any idea of subsequent profes- 
sional utilization. This question, like the cost of the 
scheme, the exact duration of the break, and the ques- 
tion of granting it universally or selectively, would 
require careful investigation. All we are now pleading 
for is that the suggestion should not be overlooked or 
allowed to drop ; that we should not, in our preoccupation 
with educational policy and equipment, forget the 
supreme importance of the personal element. 





THE MENACE OF ARMAMENTS. 
By PROFESSOR P. J. BAKER. 


HE reply of the Government to the League of 
| Nations on the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assist- 


ance has evoked a controversy in the country 
that has long been overdue. Ever since the Paris 
Conference, the makers of British opinion for some 
reason have pushed aside the twin problems of security 
and armaments. Reparations, the Ruhr, German recon- 
struction, have been given front rank in international 
affairs. To them our statesmen have devoted their 
attention; on their solution the British people have 
fixed their hopes. In one sense, no doubt, they are 
right; until these problems are solved there can be no 
progress towards peace. But have we not forgotten 
that they are only a part of the vicious aftermath of the 
war ; that when they have been finally dealt with, there 
will still remain the causes of the war itself? Even 
our professional pacifists, in their distress at the 
symptoms of the disease of Europe, have forgotten the 
disease. They have been content either with fierce 
denunciation of the militarism of our neighbours, or 
with vaguely hoping that somehow, sometime, disarma- 
ment would bring itself about. Perhaps they have 
forgotten, or perhaps they have never really felt, the 
immense power of the military machines which European 
Governments have ‘n the last half-century built up. 
Certainly they have under-estimated the difficulty of 
getting rid of this disease of military power, in its 
terrible new form of modern “ preparedness.’? And so 
they have allowed a discussion, which of all others they 
should have kept alive, to flag and die away. 
This state of things has at length been ended by 
the Government’s Note to Geneva, to which reference 
has been made. It has brought Parliament and the 
public, for the first time, face to face with the problems 
of armaments and security, which to Europe mean so 
much. It has awakened a discussion that will not cease 
until some solution of these problems has been found. 
Even in its earliest stages, this discussion has shown 
two things. It has revealed an amazing ignorance, in 
persons usually well informed, as to the process by 
which the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance was pre- 
pared; and it has demonstrated that the opponents of 
the Draft Treaty have not yet any alternative pro- 
posals as to how disarmament can be secured. Hardly 
anyone seems to understand the significance of the 
negotiations by means of which the Draft Treaty was 
prepared. If they did, they would not so lightly assume 
that the Government’s reply is the end of the matter, 
while in truth it is only the beginning, as the debates 
at the Assembly in Geneva will shortly show. On the 
other hand, the opponents of the Draft Treaty do realize 


that, if they reject proposals to which, after all, great 
authority is attached, they must themselves have some- 
thing to suggest. But when their programme is pro- 
duced, to what does it amount? Platitudes about the 
spirit of peace and suggestions for the revision of 
European frontiers abound. But of practical proposals, 
only two have yet appeared—one for neutralized zones, 
another for a mysterious new system of compulsory 
“arbitration ’’ of disputes by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Both deserve more thought than 
their present sponsors have as yet deigned to bestow 
upon them. When that thought has been given, when 
the vagueness of the general phrases in which they 
have been put forward has been removed, it will no 
doubt be perceived that while both may be valuable 
factors in a system of security, neither can by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as a substitute for 
either part of the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

The very barrenness of these counter-proposals has, 
indeed, forced some opponents of the Treaty to another 
method of attack. They have produced the old mili- 
tarist tag—dangerous only because it is half-true—that 
“armaments follow policy.’’ It is a tag designed to 
lead to the conclusion that disarmament is of no impor- 
tance. It was to be expected that the Die-Hards of the 
world would favour us again with this insidious doctrine. 
But curiously enough, some critics of the Left have 
joined them. Thus, for example, the “ New Statesman ”’ 
in a leading article of recent date :— 

“ We do not regard a reduction of armaments as of 
much consequence on other grounds’’ (but those of 
economy)... “It would have no direct effect and 
very little indirect effect in preventing war. If all the 
armed forces of the world were cut down by a half, or 


by three-quarters, the nations could and would pursue 
their quarrels just as effectively and viciously. . . .” 


It is, happily, not true that this view is shared by any 
considerable section of radical opinion. If this had 
been the ground on which the Government rejected the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, their tenure of 
power would probably have been brief. But while it 
is even possible for such sentences as those quoted above 
to appear in an organ of advanced views, it is necessary 
once more to examine the theory on which they rest, 
and to restate, at the risk of heing obvious, the case 
against them. Disarmament is an objective that will 
be infinitely difficult to gain; it is worth while at the 
outset to clear the ground by knowing precisely why 
it is desirable to gain it. 

Why, then, is it untrue that a reduction by three- 
quarters of the armed forces of the world, or their perma- 
nent limitation at that figure, would have no effect, direct 
or indirect, in preventing war? The argument may be 
outlined as follows :— 

First, it is not true, even on strictly military 
grounds, to say that a large reduction of armaments 
would have no direct effect in preventing war. On the 
contrary, such a reduction might in modern conditions 
have a very great effect. It might in many cases render 
impossible sudden overwhelming aggressions to which 
statesmen may be tempted by great military power. To 
take an example very much to the point, the lightning 
conquest of Germany by France might be quite possible 
if France could mobilize at a moment’s notice, as she 
could to-day, a million and a half soldiers, but quite 
impossible if she could mobilize, say, only four hundred 
thousand. 

Second, great armaments necessarily mean great 
military castes. These castes acquire immense influence, 
even in times of peace, on the policies which their Govern- 
ments pursue. Germany before the War, France to-day, 
provide examples. That such military influence cannot, 
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by its nature, make for peace, needs no demonstration ; 
it is the duty of military men to leave no stone unturned 
in their efforts to improve the preparedness of their State 
for conflict with its neighbours. In fact, their influence, 
both directly and indirectly—by the establishment of the 
system of military alliances and in innumerable other 
ways—has always made for war. 

Third, at moments of crisis this influence of the 
military caste, pressing for a decisive blow at a favour- 
able moment, may become irresistible, in circumstances 
when the statesmen left to themselves might avert resort 
to war. 

Fourth, and most important of all, great arma- 
ments inevitably mean competition in ‘‘ preparedness ”’ 
between rival Powers or groups of Powers. For example, 
fantastic though it seems, we are already competing with 
the French in aircraft. Such competition not only means 
the squandering of vast sums urgently required for the 
betterment of social life: its supreme danger lies in the 
sense of insecurity which it generates—a sense of 
insecurity which at length becomes a veritable passion of 
fear, in the minds not only of Governments but also of 
their peoples. Whoever has travelled in the storm- 
centres of Europe knows how acute and all-pervading this 
fear can become. It vitiates the whole policy of the 
Governments. It also enables them to persuade their 
democracies to accept policies which make for war, and 
which, if they were free from menace, these democracies 
would unhesitatingly reject. The black-troop policy of 
France is one typical example among very many. lt is, 
indeed, truer to-day—and has perhaps been truer for 
fifty years—that policy follows armaments than that 
armaments follow policy. 

Fifth, competitive military preparation itself creates 
its own crises, which may too easily end in war. Ina 
very true sense the Great War resulted from such a 
crisis. The universal strain of preparation, the German 
fear of Russia, Anglo-German rivalry at sea, all created 
a general conviction that in the long run war could not 
be avoided, and thus did much to bring it about. If 
Germany ever arms again—as, if there is no general 
disarmament, she surely will—another Franco-German 
armament crisis of this sort is certain to occur. 

Sixth, the force of all the arguments used above is 
much increased by the present rapid changes in the art 
of war. There has been more progress in the science of 
destruction in the last seven years than in the whole of 
history before. Even since the war there have been vast 
improvements in every sort of weapon, but above all in 
aircraft and the use of gas. The swiftness and deadliness 
of attack by these scarcely known but terrifying means 
can only increase the general sense of insecurity, the 
keenness of the race in preparation, the incentive to the 
** decisive blow ’’ by sudden and unscrupulous attack, the 
subordination of general policy to military ends. 

Lastly, against these dangers, against the vast forces 
of competitive armament and the fear which it creates, 
not even the machinery of the League of Nations can 
avail. Vastly superior as that machinery is to all 
alternatives, those who best know its working up to date 
know that when the factor -of national security has 
entered in, its work has been least effective. 

In short, the only way to avert the dangers inherent 
in these forces is to contzol the forces themselves. This 
can only be done, competition can only be got rid of, by 
an agreed and general limitation of national armaments. 
There is no other way. Unless the Governments can 
make such a limitation, Europe will live under the 
menace of a new disaster which, soon or late, will sweep 
away both the League and the Western civilization on 
which it rests. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


HALF OF LIFE GONE. 


Turspay, Aucust 12TH. 


HE Session, which was dying of dullness, flared up 
into one unexpected explosion on foreign affairs 
before it guttered out. The controversy which 

made that explosion is all swept away till the autumn: 
when we shall, I suppose, discuss ratifications of Soviet 
Conferences and .approvals or criticisms of London 
Conferences, and the solution of the insoluble problem of 
the Irish boundaries. 

Meantime, a word may be interesting on the results 
of six months of an extraordinary experiment. Few of 
the most optimistic believe that it can continue in its 
present form. A Labour Government, abandoning all 
the special and peculiar characteristics of its programme, 
‘‘ carries on’’ with a very mild and tentative moderate 
Liberal policy. Its candidates are assailed in by-elections 
upon Socialism, Capital Levy, Nationalization of Indus- 
tries, Disarmament, and other shibboleths which it has 
preached with the ardour of a new gospel. They drop 
all these engaging schemes as if they were accused of 
crime: but preach instead Mr. MacDonald’s Liberal 
policy abroad and Mr. Snowden’s Liberal budget at 
home. By such means they succeed, with reciprocal 
action by the Liberals, in losing Liberal and Labour 
seats alike to the Tories: who are very content to preach 
nothing, and pocket the booty. Labour keeps its fiercer 
devotees quiet by telling them that they must wait for 
‘* The Day ’’ when they have a majority, and then they 
will see the Constitutional Revolution and the raising of 
the standard of the poor. It wins votes and seats by 
saying nothing concerning this fiery ideal, but explain- 
ing how mild it is, how simple, how friendly to all. How 
long can this pleasant farce be kept up by a Party so 
substantially in a minority in the House and among 
the electors of the country? 

One’s impression (in the House) is of individual 
effort, undirected by any co-ordinated purpose or aim. 
There are notices of Cabinet meetings in the Press, and 
even of the subjects discussed in them. But it appears 
as if there would be no considerable difference if there 
were no Cabinet meetings at all. Never has any Govern- 
ment been so completely ‘‘ departmentalized.’’ On the 
Budget debates only Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham 
appear on the Front Benches. When the Housing Bill 
occupies the scene their places are taken by Mr. Wheatley 
and Mr. Greenwood: when that gives place to Unem- 
ployment Insurance the benches are empty but for Mr. 
Tom Shaw, smiling and phlegmatic, and Miss Bondfield, 
eager and insistent. And the same applies through all 
the various Bills and Estimates. Mr. Clynes wanders 
uneasily into and out of the House, and utters occasional 
remarks on Government business or motions for adjourn - 
ment. The Prime Minister, of course, never appears, 
except when Foreign Affairs are raised. There is no 
evidence of ‘‘ team work ’’ at all. I remember Parlia- 
ments in which four or five Cabinet Ministers and Under- 
Secretaries would be helping on each Bill, with always 
a Law Officer in attendance, and the Prime Minister 
sitting for some hours on the bench on every important 
day. Those times have gone.. The result has been mueh 
confusion and delay, with acres of talk which 
might have been avoided, and several unnecessary 
Government defeats. But controversy has been so quiet, 
the official Opposition so negligible, the measures se 
mild, and the atmosphere of the House so friendly and 
indifferent, that the thing has jogged along with an 
almost incredible combination of inefficiency and success. 
The only thing which could have put life into the con- 
coction would have been a revolt of the Labour back 
benches in favour of a Labour programme. That revolt 
has been stilled by contemplation of an adverse inajority 
against Labour—the enemy in front, at the side an 
uncertain ally still more hated. There has also been the 
prestige of Government, with possibilities of future »ro- 
motion: and the pressure from Labour and Trades 
Unionists in the constituencies, very pleased to see 
Labour triumphant, and very jealous against any attack 
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on it from its own followers. A few London Membhers—- 
Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Thurtle, Mr. Herbert Morrison— 
have retained their independence. Clydeside is not satis- 
fied, but is holding its hands, and its attacks have been 
mild indeed in comparison with its real opinion as voiced 
in lobby and gallery. The rest of the back benches are not 
unhappy at being Members of Parliament, and sitting 
behind a ‘‘ Labour Government,’’ at once controlling 
and controlled by the permanent officials who to-day are 
running the Executive machinery of the State. 

In so warm and humid an atmosphere oratory has 
been at a discount. The men who have been most 
conspicuous are those with intimate knowledge of the 
technical and intricata details of complicated amending 
Bills to amending Bills to past experiments in social 
legislation. And such discussions do not lead to perora- 
tion, which, indeed, expended on “ bridging gaps’”’ or 
cubic feet of houses, is rapidly denounced as “ sob- 
stuff,’’ and excites disquietude amongst the audience. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that the Liberal back 
benches have been conspicuously the prominent 
element in most of the discussions. They contain groups 
of men with trained minds, intimate personal knowledge 
of the subjects at issue, and power of serene adaptability 
to this Committee-like atmosphere of Parlian.ent—many 
having been Mayors of boroughs, chairmen of County 
Councils, and intimately familiar with the workings of 
housing problems or the litter of succeeding statutes on 
Wages Boards or Insurance. The Labour rank and file 
have been handicapped in two ways. Their benches are 
packed with would-be orators, and they rise in coveys 
whenever anyone sits down. But with three parties, 
the ball passes in rotation. Labour only gets its third 
share of the speaking: and the would-be debater finds 
himself again and again ousted by his Front Bench 
competitor, who, if he is a Cabinet Minister, generally 
speaks for nearly an hour, and if he is an Under-Secre- 
tary generally speaks for more Many of these indus- 
trious and ambitious men have (as they have told me) 
risen thus day after day every time a member has sat 
down, and yet have never been called from dawn to 
sunset. And when called, too many of them exhibit 
the habit of the platform, breaking forth into an 
irrelevant series of perorations out of place in technical 
debate, and being far too easily drawn into anger, 
repartee, and irrelevance by the languid interruption of 
some mischief-making Tory 

The Liberal papers clamour for more Front Bench 
speecues and leadership. The Liberal Members prob- 
ably appreciate the enormous advantage given to them 
by its absence. The Tories are similarly lacking in 
Front Bench oratory, and the only leadership is that 
offered. by Mr. Baldwin’s constant attendance. He sits 
in silence, hour after hour and day after day, at his 
appointed place, nev2r opening his mouth, with a look 
which may conceal either stagnant amazement or kindly 
amusement at the astonishing ways of men. 

Of the best speeches made in this six months, for 
impassioned eloquence I should put first one oration of 
Mr. Maxton—quite short, perfect in phrasing, com- 
pletely sweeping the House into applause for real dis- 
tinction. This (ostensibly on one of the perennial 
debates on Mr. Shaw’s salary) dealt in large outlook 
with Communism, Parliamentary Government, and the 
future of Society. For deadly and merciless criticism, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain revealed unexpected powers 
in a cold and dispassionate tearing to pieces of Mr. 
Wheatley’s Housing scheme, on the money resolutions: 
and I should class with this effort two by Mr. Lloyd 
George, less cold, more vivacious, but exceedingly deadly 
—his dissection of the Labour Mines Nationalization 
scheme, and his denunciation last week of the Russian 
“Treaty ’’—an adverse examination of Mr. Ponsonby’s 
vague proposals which excited sympathy with the unfor- 
tunate victim. For pure cleverness in getting himself 
out of a “hole’’ by avoiding issues, exciting humour, 
and compelling admiration even of opponents, Mr. 
Wheatley’s defence of his Poplar mistake stands first. 
There were no great speeches in exposition of Bills or 
policy, partly perhaps because Ministers now always 
read these from typewritten documents. But for sheer 


intellectual force and easy command of the House, Mr. 
Asquith has easily attained first prize in a double event 
—the speech he made on the Address when the Tory 
Government were defeated, and the speech he made (in 
a difficult position) when he had to save the Labour 
Government from defeat in the Censure concerning 
Unemployment. I think these verdicts would be 
accepted by all, irrespective of party, as doing justice to 
the outstanding efforts of this six months’ session. 
M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


THE ULSTER BOUNDARY. 

Str,—The writer of “The Devil and the Peace Treaties,” 
in your issue of August 9th, in commenting on the Irish 
Boundary question, quotes the following words: “Words 
were taken in their plain and natural meaning without 
suspicion. Article 12, for a readjustment of an awkward 
boundary by give and take for the convenience of both sides, 
was understood to be the rectification of Ulster’s frontier 
line and nothing else.”” On this he asks: ‘What has hap- 
pened since to wrench these words from their ‘plain and 
natural meaning’? Nothing but the refusal of Ulster to 
appoint a Commissioner, and perhaps the intrusion of a 
doubt as to whether the wishes of the inhabitants might not 
transfer more territory from the North to the Free State than 
vice versa.” 

This has happened besides :— 

The Free State have refused to agree—on Sir James 
Craig’s invitation—to take the words of Article 12 in their 
“plain and natural meaning.” They want large chunks of 
territory—chunks so large that the existence of Northern 
Ireland as an administrative unit will be impossible. 

It is unlikely that the leader-writer in Tur Nation 
is essentially stupid. Then what is he?—Yours, &c., 

ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBELL. 

[The claims put forward on either side appear to us to be 
of little importance when arbitration is pending. By agree- 
ing to the appointment of a Boundary Commission, the Free 
State has practically committed itself to accept the decision 
of an impartial Dominion judge, and this gives Ulster the 
best possible guarantee against any unjust curtailment of her 
territory, and any misinterpretation of the words in 
Article 12.—Ep., Tur Natron. ] 





REPARATIONS. 

Str,—Mr. Morel’s interesting letter in’ last week’s 
Nation has suggested an analogy drawn from a section of 
commercial law and practice. Shipping is an international 
business, and its regulation has an international aspect. 
When vessels get into collision the question of reparations 
arises. Its treatment may have some bearing upon the 
disputes as to reparations which arise when nations instead 
of ships come into collision. 

The first question to be decided is: To which ship does 
blame attach? Not infrequently it is found that both 
ships are in fault. According to English law, until recently, 
when both were in fault, each was liable for half the damage, 
even though the fault might be the gravest possible on one 
side and quite trivial on the other. Most foreign practice 
sought to apportion the blame according to the degree of 
fault, so that one vessel might be blamed, say, three-fourths 
and the other one-fourth; and English practice has now 
conformed to this principle. It has on occasion been found 
that a collision between two vessels has been caused solely 
by the negligent navigation of a third vessel not in collision. 
There would seem to be here a principle which might equit- 
ably be extended to international affairs—and might be 
very formidable in its historic application. 

Then comes the question of the limit of liability, and 
it is of great interest to note that in all countries the limit 
is fixed, not in reference to the extent of damage done, but 
solely regarding the wrongdoer’s capacity to pay. By British 
law the limitation is based upon the gross registered tonnage 
of the ship in fault. Some years ago a liner was sunk by 
a small coaster, and the latter’s liability was limited to a 
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minute fraction of the loss caused by her negligent naviga- 
tion. By the law of most foreign countries the liability was 
and is limited to the value of the wrongdoing vessel after 
the collision, so that were she sunk the liability would 
be nil. 

Then comes the question: Who ultimately bears the 
loss? And the answer is that the loss scarcely ever falls 
on the wrongdoer, but upon innocent people ashore who 
were perhaps asleep, perhaps on their lawful avocations. If 
the vessel is uninsured, part of the loss may fall upon some 
widow who had no responsibility excepting one, viz., that, 
as she profits by the skilful navigation of the ship, it may 
be thought by some that she must pay when its unskilful 
navigation inflicts loss on others. Most vessels, however, are 
insured, and what happens then about reparations? Well, 
the underwriters know that, whoever may gain by repara- 
tions, they lose—and, therefore, they do their best to avoid 
litigation, with its costs, by promoting amicable settlements. 
Often the interests are too complicated to permit of this 
being done, for a ship may carry cargo belonging to many 
owners, and their interests must be considered. But with 
land collisions the insurers often enter before the event 
into what are called “ knock for knock” agreements, under 
which the loss lies where it falls, to the no small loss of the 
legal profession, who may be compared to the armament 
makers of international affairs. Sometimes the captain or 
other officer of the wrongdoing ship is dismissed or has his 
certificate suspended, but this has nothing to do with repara- 
tions. It is further to be observed that, in many cases, 
unless the most sedulous care is exercised, it will be found 
that the cost of extorting reparations exceeds the amount 
recovered. 

All theso considerations should make us thankful that 
the world’s international interests are safeguarded by the 
great, wise, and eminent of every nation, men of a calibre 
not subject to the snares and pitfalls which attend the path 
of the mere man of business.—Yours, &c., Cc. W. 


THE MONETARY STOCK OF GOLD. 

Sm,—yYour correspondent Mr. Woodward inquires 
where the Bank of England’s new accessions of gold come 
from. I hazard two suggestions. Old ladies still fish golden 
sovereigns out of their stockings sometimes. Divers, each 
season, fish up quite a quantity of them out of the wreck 
of the “ Laurentic” off the coast of Ireland. Formerly the 
old ladies, latterly the ‘Laurentic,” have been the chief 
suppliers.—Yours, &c., SIELA. 


“BACON, THE LITERARY PROTEUS.” 
Sm,—If the reviewer of Mr. Harman’s book, “The 
Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia,” would refer to a little 
book of Latin elegies printed shortly after Bacon’s death in 
1626, he would find that Bacon was hailed quite solemnly as 
“the literary Proteus” of his age—a title now conferred on 
him as a joke by Mr. Aldington. 


These elegies were printed from a collection made by 
Bacon’s chaplain, Dr. Rawley, and the book was called 
“Manes Verulamiani.” There is a copy in the British 
Museum. Of the thirty-two elegies printed, twenty-seven are 
mainly concerned with Bacon’s manifold literary disguises, 
though we are never told under what names all this poetic 
output was dispersed. Among the “ Manes” we find a writer 
noting the perplexing versatility of Bacon: ‘Quis iste 
tandem? non enim vultu ambulat quotidiano,” which trans- 
lated is: “At length we ask him, ‘ Who art thou?’ for he 
walks not every day showing the same face.’’ Other writers 
apostrophize him as “The Morning Star of the Muses,” 
“The Hinge upon which turns the world of Literature,” 
“The Tenth Muse.” One writer states, “ Thou hast filled, 
O Bacon, the world with thy writings and the ages with thy 
glory,” and further, ‘‘ If you will claim, O Bacon, all that you 
have given to the world and the Muses, or if you wish to be 
their creditor, the love, the earth, the Muses, Jove’s secrets, 
prayer, heaven, song, incense and grief, will become bank- 
rupt.” By the term “ poetry” the eulogists included the 
drama :— 

** tali manu 
Lactata cristas extulit philosophia 
Humique soccis repitantem comicis 
. . restauravit; hinc politius 

Surgit cothurno celsiore, et Organo 

Stagirita virbius revivis cit Novo.” 
What, I would ask Mr. Aldington, does all this mean if Bacon 
did not seek to deliver true philosophy from the subtleties in 
which the schoolmen had involved her by the aid of the lowly 
comic sock and the higher tragic buskin? And, this being so, 
where are his comedies and tragedies? The writers were 
chiefly men of the Universities and Inns of Court, and include 
Thomas Randolph the dramatist and protégé of Ben Jonson. 

I challenge Mr. Aldington to account for one year of the 
first forty years of Bacon’s life. Yet it was said of him that 
“at twelve his industry was above the capacity and his mind 
beyond the reach of his contemporaries.” Where are the 
fruits of this phenomenal industry during all those years 
between 1573 and 1603, which should have been the most 
productive part of his life, seeing that his public activities 
had not really begun?—Yours, &c., 


Roperick L. Eacue. 


ALLEGED MILTON STANZAS. 

Sm,—I should like to suggest to Mr. Candy (the editor 
of the alleged Milton stanzas) that he read and ponder the 
following lines :— 

““T tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the 

’orld, I warrant you sall find, in the comparisons between 
Macedon and Monmouth. that the situations, look you, is 
both alike. There is a river in Macedon; and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth: it is called Wye at Mon- 
mouth ; but it is out of my prains what is the name of the 
other river; but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is to my 
fingers, and there is salmons in both.’’ 


Yours, &c., RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


By tue Ricut Hon. H. A. L. FISHER. 


time and space, the romance of distant and 
mysterious things are felt in measures so unequal 
and are so often quite unperceived that if there had 
been any survival value in the- commemorative instinct 
it is curious that its distribution should be on a scale 
so capricious and niggardly. It will be remembered that 
M. Cardinal was certain that Rome would leave him 
cold. ‘‘ M, Cardinal me disait,’’ reported Madame 
Cardinal, “‘ Rome me laissera froid,’ et en effet Rome 
l’a laissé froid.’?” A man who is deaf to the voices of 
Rome is proof against the past and will have no use 
for historical novels. 
This, of course, is not the case with the historian. 
He, should the root of the matter be in him, will eagerly 


Ox is not everybody’s Muse. The solemnities of 


welcome the aid of the historically minded romancer, 
for the historian is part scientist, part artist, and in 
the work of reconstruction must be alive to the simple 
human forces which it is the province of the historical 
novelist to explore and depict. There are, indeed, 
historians who look severely on the romantic treatment 
of history. They tell us that the historian should not 
travel beyond his documents, and that he should trans- 
mit the message which has been left him without trans- 
muting its nature or infusing into it the passions, the 
preconceptions, or the theories of his own age. That 
was the bleak gospel of the Ecole des Chartes when I 
was young. Imagination was the enemy. How severe, 
for instance, was the verdict of the Archives upon the 
charming studies in which Lenétre has revived for us 
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so many curious and thrilling passages of revolutionary 
history! The scoundrel had travelled outside his texts. 
All very well had he set out to write fiction, but conduct 
wholly unbecoming in a professor of literal truth. 

The historical novelist is not bound down to tell the 
literal truth. So long as he presents us with a generally 
faithful picture of the age in which his story is set we 
have no great reason for quarrel. Lord Acton once 
complained of George Eliot that she makes Will 
Ladislaw shake Dorothea Casaubon’s faith in Mr. 
Casaubon by pointing out that Mr. Casaubon knew no 
German. The gifted lady should, of course, have known 
that in 1832, when this observation was made, the 
Germans had written no work which could possibly have 
been of value to Mr. Casaubon’s magnum opus on the 
key to all the mythologies. I confess that my apprecia- 
tion of ‘‘ Middlemarch ”’ both as a work of art and as a 
picture of the times is unaffected by so minute a 
blemish. Even the anachronisms in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ which 
used to cause so much distress to Professor Freeman, do 
not detract from the general value of this extraordinary 
work of genius as a picture of. medieval life. Nay, the 
grotesque and Gargantuan errors of Victor Hugo are 
consistent with flashes of divination for which every 
historian must be grateful. 

What, however, is the true place and function of 
the historical novel and what its relation to history? 
That is the problem to which Mr. Butterfield, of Cam- 
bridge University, addresses himself in a thoughtful 
academic dissertation.* His answer, in effect, is that 
history is necessarily fragmentary and imperfect, ‘‘ full 
of tales half-told and of tunes that break off in the 
middle,”’ and that the history that can be made out 
of the recoverable facts is “really little more than a 
chart to the past—just enough to set the wild heart 
dreaming.’’ It is, then, the imperfection of the his- 
torical record which justifies the ambition of the 
novelist. His task is to fill in the gaps and to charge 
history with some of the human things which are irre- 
coverable save by an exercise of the creative imagina- 
tion. Thus the novel is not justified on the plea that 
the truth is dull. On the contrary, truth is often stranger 
than fiction. The novel arises from the inadequacy of 
the historical record, from its lack of visual appeal 
and failure to supply ‘‘ the close personal things which 
are needed in story-making.’’ If these are to be felt 
history must be ‘‘ put to fiction as a poem is put to 
music.’ The novel must supply a picture and a story ; 
it must express the sense of adventure and uncertainty 
which belongs to all developing life and can only with 
difficulty be learned by the contemplation of the records 
of the past. The historical novelist is not, T suspect, 
generally animated by a desire to make good the imper- 
fections of the record. Most historical novels are written 
upon periods for the interpretation of which the 
materials are abundant and good. There are, no doubt, 
exceptions to the rules—novels upon Roman Gaul (as 
by Mrs. Mitchison), and on Roman Britain, and on 
Byzantine history, though it is safe to assume that 
Frederic Harrison would not have written his 
“Theophano’’ if Anna Comnena had not, many 
centuries ago, composed her curious and romantic 
memoirs. Generally speaking, however, the novelist 
is attracted not by the dimly lit periods of history, but 
by those which are brightly illuminated. So ‘‘ Quentin 
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Durward ”’ rests on the rich and delightful memoirs of 
Commines; ‘‘ Romola’’ on the splendid inheritance of 
historical material illustrating the life and times of 
Savonarola; the epical cycle of Dumas on the profuse 
and spirited memoirs which illustrate the history of 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. So, 
too, when Mr. Thomas Hardy goes in search of an 
historical theme he gives us in ‘‘ The Dynasts ”’ a new, 
imaginative, but essentially truthful rendering of the 
most familiar period of European history. 

The novelist, then, is apt to be drawn to themes 
which the historical record has already made attractive. 
Sometimes, as we may be tempted to think, he cannot 
improve upon the original. Dr. Johnson, for instance, 
is nowhere so convincing as in the pages of Boswell 
and Mme. D’Arblay. For Joan of Are I would rather 
go to the records of the trial than to Mr. Bernard Shaw 
or Anatole France. As to Napoleon, there is so much 
of his conversation recorded that I doubt if fiction 
either has brought, or can bring, him more vividly 
before us. Perhaps an exception might be made for La 
Muiron in Anatole France’s ‘‘ Clio,’’ a sketch of the 
young mind of the Republican General unequalled for 
sympathy and penetration. 

There is a type of novel omitted from Mr. But- 
terfield’s treatise which nevertheless might deserve some 
notice in an extended survey of the subject. There is 
the novel which is both in fact and intention a piece of 
contemporary history. All novels, it may be said, are 
the prey of the future historian, for every novel illus- 
trates some trait of character belonging to place and 
time which may have some significance for the student 
in ages to come. But it is now becoming the fashion 
to give to novels a specific note of time, to introduce 
references to authentic public events and public men, 
and to combine the closely allied arts of journalism and 
fiction. “Mr. Britling Sees it Through” is, of course, 
a familiar instance of this kind of composition. And 
how many ornate chronicles have we not endured of 
the early life of University prigs! 

An age in which the novel invaded history has 
been succeeded by a period in which history makes 
the most audacious forays into the territory of the 
novel. The three greatest political novels in the English 
language are beyond question ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” 
“Phineas Redux,’’ and “The Prime Minister.” 
Nowhere is the essential spirit of English Parliamentary 
life in the Victorian age so delicately and faithfully 
represented as in this great trilogy. This is.a high 
claim, for we must not forget the author of “ Sybil ’’ ; 
but Dizzy, for all the advantages attaching to his wide 
political experience, stands below Trollope as an inter- 
preter of England, for he was deficient in affection for 
the types of character which prevail in this country. 
Trollope, on the other hand, was as fond of us as Shake- 
speare, and intimate with the common human stuff 
out of which the politics of his age were made. 

One awful conundrum remains. Will the twenty- 
third century write historical novels about the twen- 
tieth? Will there be enough mystery about us to 
attract our successors? How far will the theory of the 
imperfect record fit the facts of the future? The record 
will be overwhelming in volume. Is not a mile of 
shelves annually added to the British Museum? Do 
cur journalists omit the delicate and fugitive personal 
detail?) Do they not preserve the passing smile, the 
electoral pipe, the studied order or disorder of the vest- 
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ments?_ Are not characteristic specimens of oratory 
bottled and preserved for the delight of unborn gene- 
rations? With so vast a mass of authentic material, 
what becomes of the trade of the historical novelist? 
He will no longer be able to say to the historian, “ You 
need me.’’ The historian will reply, ‘“ Emphatically, I 
do not. I can produce a story of the twentieth century 
with pictorial and vocal illustrations which will enable 
us to understand the curious creatures who infested 
our planet in those ages without any assistance from 
your magical arts. What do you want to know? 
The wedding trousseau of a princess? I have all 
the details, accompanied by photographs and a price- 
list, as well as twenty-five separate interviews with the 
modiste, an autobiography of the modiste’s aunt, and 
a full, thouch unhappily not exhaustive, collection of 
her washing bills. The domestic life of the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Coal Trade? The documen- 
tation is complete—interviews with first and second 
wife, domestic accounts, photographs of home in South 
Wales, menus, Press cuttings relating to births, deaths, 
and marriages in the family. phonographic records of 
speeches, a hundred and twenty characteristic snap- 
shots, and necrologies and letters in local papers, apart 
from all the evidences relating to the public career. 
What more do you want? To experience the reaction 
of an audience two hundred years ago to the new English 
opera? Here is a phonographic record complete from 
the first bar of the overture to the cheer which greeted 
the last syllable of stuttered thanks upon the lips of the 
embarrassed composer. Really we advise you to go 
elsewhere—you will be wasting your talents on the 
twentieth century.”’ 

To these sage counsels the novelist will turn a 
deaf ear. 





THE RODEO AND THE LAW. 
By SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
T's is the year of the Centenary of the Royal 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals. Tt is also famous as the year of the 
great ‘‘ British Empire Exhibition ’’ at Wembley. It 
has, further, been made famous by this, that in order 
to attract great crowds to this great ‘‘ British ’? exhibi- 
tion, a great American showman was invited to bring 
across the Atalantic to that exhibition a great American 
show, known as the Rodeo. 

Tn accordance with that invitation some 150 or 200 
steers—t.e. emasculated bullocks—were brought some 
thousands of miles by sea and land in order to make 
a British holiday, by becoming the subjects—may I 
not rightly say ‘‘ the victims ’’ !—of the trans-Atlantic 
sports of ‘‘ Steer Roping,”’ and ‘‘ Steer Wrestling,”’ and 
‘* Steer Riding.” 

These steers have been described as ‘‘ wild.’? That 
is an essentially relative term. In what sense ‘‘ wild ’’? 
They certainly are not animals fere nature. On the 
contrary, they are ‘‘ domestic animals” according to 
the law of England. Théy were quite quiet in their 
pens with the cowboys who looked after them, and now 
we learn from the newspapers that 149 of these animals 
which took part in the show have been bought by an 
English gentleman from the Rodeo management, and 
sent to the Isle of Sheppey, where, we are informed, they 
are found to be “‘ very docile, and far more tractable 
than other beasts already grazing on the marshes ”’ 
(“ Daily Chronicle,’’ July 21st, 1924). So much, then, 
for the ‘‘ wildness ’’ of these poor creatures! 





When this American show was opened at the 
“ British Empire Exhibition ’—for which it seems to be 
singularly inappropriate—it at once became apparent 
that much animal suffering was involved in “‘ steer 
roping,”’ “‘ steer riding,”’ and the “‘ steer wrestling ”’ 
performances. On the very first occasion of the exhibi- 
tion of steer roping, a wretched animal had one of its 
legs broken and, after making painful attempts to 
walk on its three remaining legs, had to be shot by a 
cowboy, who; unfortunately, had to take three shots 
with a revolver before the miserable creature was put out 
of its pain. ‘‘ Steer roping ”’ was then conducted “‘ in 
private ’’ only, but there were many other instances of 
animal suffering caused by it, into which it is not 
necessary to enter here, the result being that the 
R.S.P.C.A. considered it their duty to take out a 
summons under the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, 
against those primarily responsible for the introduction 
of the ‘‘ Rodeo” show into this country. 

This summons was not heard before a Metropolitan 
magistrate (the alleged offence having been committed 
outside the Metropolitan jurisdiction), but before a 
Bench of suburban local magistrates, of whom twenty 
are said to have sat together on the Bench at the first 
hearing, although eleven only took upon themselves the 
responsibility of a decision. In the result, after the 
second day’s hearing of the case, a long interval having, 
unfortunately, intervened, five of these magistrates 
voted for a conviction, while six voted for an acauittal. 
Tt was thus decided, by a majority of one, that the 
defendants had not been guilty of any cruelty under the 
Act so far as the steer roping was concerned ! 

Before passing on, IT would venture to make a com- 
ment on the evidence given by one of the witnesses for 
the defence. ‘A well-known gentleman, who has had 
personal experience of ranching (in the Argentine, T 
believe), is reported to have said that he had witnessed 
this steer roping, and that ‘‘ it was not more cruel than 
the ‘Grand National.’ ”’ 

Now there is no more futile, and no more justly 
irritating argument than to affirm. when the question 
is whether a certain act is cruel, that it is ‘‘ no more 
cruel”? than something else, thus diverting the dis- 
cussion from the subject under consideration to some 
entirely different matter. How does it help us, for 
instance, if, when the question is whether some experi- 
ment on a living animal is or is not cruel, we are told 
that it is “ no more cruel” than fox-hunting, or rabbit- 
coursing, for example, thus enticing us away from the 
question at issve to the consideration of these sports? 
Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit. In other 
words, we gain nothing towards the solution of one con- 
troversy by substituting another controversy in its 
place. So in the present case we have really no occasion 
whatever to discuss the question whether any cruelty 
is involved in the ‘‘ Grand National.’’ All we are con- 
cerned with is: “ Does steer roping, as practised at 
this Rodeo show, involve cruelty to animals? ’’ Five 
magistrates, after hearing the evidence, held that it 
does, and I know at least one very experienced and 
highly respected Metropolitan magistrate who witnessed 
the performance and who would most certainly have 
been with them. 

Moreover, let us note this. On an American ranch, 
if a steer is ‘‘ roped’ in the course of the ranching 
business, that steer, as I am informed by one who knows 
the business well from personal experience, is not 
“‘roped ’? again except it be after a long interval, 
probably at least a month; but these imported steers 
have to ‘‘ perform,”’ 1.e, to suffer being ‘‘ roped ’”’ or 
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“ bull-dogged,’’ day after day, in order to satisfy the 
crowd that have paid to see the show! That is a very 
different thing. Further, do not let us forget that this 
is not a British but an American show. Canada, for 
instance, has repudiated it. I have before me the copy 
of a letter sent to the R.S.P.C.A. on behalf of the 
Official Organization governing Cowboy Sport in the 
Dominion of Canada, dated June 10th, from their 
headquarters at Calgary, Alberta, and signed by their 
President, in which they write: “ We would like it to 
be known that we do not indulge in either steer roping 
or steer bull-dogging at our contests here. . . . Canada 
is not officially represented at the Cochran Rodeo, 
although a few Canadian riders were secured to appear 
there. We want it clearly understood that the contest 
held in this line in Canada, sponsored by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, does not present anything of an 
objectionable nature, certainly not steer roping and 
steer bull-dogging.”’ 

Let us now, therefore, consider the case of ‘‘ steer 
wrestling,’ or ‘‘ steer fighting,’’ or ‘‘ steer bull- 
dogging,’’ as it is variously called. Here the cowboy 
has to wrestle with the steer in order to ‘‘ cast ’’ it, 
and he who can get the steer down in the shortest time 
wins the competition. Now in order to get the steer 
down, its human antagonist has to force its neck on 
one side, and if he cannot do this by means of the horns 
it all too frequently happens that he violently clutches, 
and perhaps lacerates, the open mouth, or inserts his 
fingers up the nostrils or even into the eye of the animal 
in the attempt to wrench the head over, thus causing 
it very great pain. Bleeding nostrils are, in fact, of 
common occurrence in this ‘ steer bull-dogging ’’ per- 
formance. In some cases, too, it has happened that a 
horn has been broken off, and torn away from the skull 
itseli—an accident, no doubt, but an accident which 
occasions extremely poignant animal suffering. I 
could give many other instances of really terrible suffer- 
ing caused by this barbarous performance, supported 
by the evidence of witnesses who were present at the 
time, but space forbids me to dilate upon them here. 
And in any case, however great the strength, skill, and 
courage shown by the cowboy in this contest between 
man and beast—a quiet, harmless, and inoffensive beast, 
if but left alone—is it not degrading to humanity that 
such a fight should take place just to make a show for 
a gaping audience in search of “thrills”? But is this 
brutal contest—as I do not hesitate to term it—a legal 
entertainment according to the law of England? 

The Protection of Animals Act, 1911, which I had 
the privilege of introducing on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., 
and of which I was in charge during its passage through 
the House of Commons, makes any person guilty of 
an offence who “shall cause, procure, or assist at the 
fighting or baiting of any animal; or shall keep, use, 
manage, or act or assist in the management of any 
premises or place for the purpose, or partly for the 
purpose, of fighting or baiting any animal, or shall per- 
mit any premises or place to be so kept, managed, or 
used, or shall receive, or cause or procure any person 
to receive, money for the admission of any person to such 
premises or place.’’ (Section 1, (1) (c)). 

This appears tolerably clear to the ordinary under- 
standing, but I am told that some learned counsel have 
expressed a doubt whether the provisions above quoted 
apply to the “ fighting or baiting ’’ of an animal by a 
human being. It is suggested that the sub-section is 
intended to prevent such offences as bull-baiting, or 
bear-baiting, where dogs are set to “ fight’’ or “ bait ”’ 


the animals; or such offences as setting animals to fight 
one another. 


If this interpretation were to be upheld, it is 
obvious that a bull-fight, man against bull (with the 
horses omitted from the programme), might be carried 
on with impunity so far as this section of the act is con- 
cerned. One has heard, too, of a “ man and dog fight,” 
in times past, and, according to the suggested con- 
struction, this section would not apply to prevent such 
an abomination as that! 

I do not believe in this interpretation of the statute, 
but if any Court of Summary Jurisdiction were so to 
hold, it would be of the greatest importance to get a 
case stated for the decision of the High Court, and it 
was for this reason more especially that 1 greatly 
regretted that the summons that had been taken out 
by the R.S.P.C.A. for ‘‘ steer wrestling ’’ was allowed 
to drop. In my humble opinion, that summons ought to 
have been proceeded with, for had the legal point been 
decided in favour of the Society, as 1 cannot doubt it 
would have been, a conviction must have of necessity 
followed, since it would not have been requisite in such 
case to prove actual suffering of animals, though such 
suffering there certainly was in these “ steer bull- 
dogging ’’ performances. If, on the other hand, the 
High Court had held that the section was inapplicable 
to such performances, it would have been up to the 
Council of the Society to consider such further legislation 
as might be necessary to put an end to such barbarous 
exhibitions. 

It was alleged, however, that public opinion would 
have considered it ‘‘vindictive’’ on the part of the 
Society had they decided to proceed with the ‘“‘steer 
fighting’’ summons. I cannot help thinking that such 
a suggestion of imaginary vindictiveness was not only 
absurd, but unworthy of consideration. The duty of 
the K.8S.P.C.A. is to protect animals from cruelty, and 
‘‘ because right is right to follow right is wisdom, in 
the scorn of consequence.’’ 

_ As things now stand we are threatened—though 1 
hope it is but an empty threat—with another Rodeo at 
Wembley next year, and also shows of the same kind 
in the provinces. If so, I trust the Society, which, as 
a humble though very old member of its Council, I hold 
in the greatest respect and admiration, will remember 
that its true policy is to lead public opinion, rather than 
to be led by it. : 

There is yet another disgusting feature in this 
Rodeo performance to which I think public attention 
has not been adequately directed. I allude to the 
“steer riding” exhibition. Now “steer riding” has 
not even skill or courage to recommend it. The 
wretched steer, with a tight rope round the flanks, a 
broad girth with rings for the rider to hold on by, and 
a clanking bell tied to the tail or neck, or hanging 
between the hind legs, is forced and hustled into the 
arena. The rider kicks his spurs without mercy into 
the lean flanks, while the unfortunate animal, dazed 
and frightened by such barbarous treatment, tries to 
throw the persecutor. 

This actually seems to be looked upon by some 
people as a good joke! The steer, like Horace’s old 
horse when he founders, is an object of ridicule! Could 
vulgarity of mind, coupled with entire lack of appreci- 
ation for what is due from man to his humbler brethren 
of the universal kinship, invent a show more objection- 
able for a ‘‘ British Empire Exhibition ’’? We seem 
to have gone back just one hundred years, to the days 
when Richard Martin, amid the jeers of some of his 
fellow Members of Parliament, was imploring the pro- 
tection of the Legislature even for such despised things 
as cattle—save the mark! 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE CONSPIRACY MANIA, 


to be the victims of persecution are extremely 

common. The mania may be of a mild and 
innocuous type or it may be so violent, persistent, or 
disoriented as to be a symptom of insanity. At one 
end of the insanity-sanity scale is the unfortunate man 
in an asylum who believes that there is a vast conspiracy 
against him, and that the conspirators are trying to 
poison his food or to drive him mad by “ electric cur- 
rents’’; at the other end is my perfectly sane friend 
Jones, who thinks (quite wrongly) that Smith “has a 
down upon him’”’ or that there is a conspiracy among 
reviewers and editors not to review his books properly. 
Everyone who dispassionately searches the secret places 
of his own heart will probably admit that there is some- 
where a little inclined plane in it down which his 
thoughts might easily run into the conspiracy complex. 
How can we sleep at night or enjoy the good things that 
are present unless, somehow or other, we can explain 
away our failures without admitting to ourselves that 
they are due to our own faults or follies? It is so much 
more comforting to think that we have failed, not be- 
cause we wrote a bad book, but because the world or 
the reviewers or even Smith is against us. 

* * * 

But there is another, and a rarer and more inter- 
esting, type of conspiracy mania, the public conspiracy 
mania. I have often heard of, but have never actually 
come across, people who believe that all the great poli- 
tical evils in the world (or rather what they consider 
to be the great political evils) are due to the conspiracies 
of secret societies or the underground workings of cer- 
tain races or sects. I was, therefore, very glad to find 
upon my table “ Secret Societies and Subversive Move- 
ments,’’ by Nesta H. Webster (Boswell Publishing Co. : 
20s.), for I had heard of the author as entertaining 
this belief. I do not think that any book that I have 
ever read has left me more mazed in the head than 
hers. She is in deadly earnest and she hardly ever 
makes a statement without giving her evidence (about 
which I will say something later), and yet no one has 
ever lived in a more fantastic political Cloudcuckooland 
than Mrs. Webster. ‘This, so far as I can understand 
her, is what Mrs. Webster believes: There is a vast and 
dangerous secret conspiracy to destroy, not only Chris- 
tianity, but “all social and moral order.’’ It is carried 
on by secret and subversive societies, movements, or 
sects, of which the most important and dangerous are 
Freemasons, theosophists, Germans, “ international 
financiers,’ socialists, and Jews. The really Christian 
and moral social order—which is that of the “ Morning 
Post ’’—is honeycombed or undermined by such terrible 
secret societies—their secrets are happily known to and 
divulged by Mrs. Webster—as Grand Orient Masonry, 
the Theosophical Society, the Babylonian Brotherhood, 
the Hermetic Order, and Clarté. Behind these secret 
movements, and also, of course, behind Pan-Germanism 
and socialism and Bolshevism, is the arcanum arcano- 
rum, an inner group, a secret nucleus or committee of 
super-conspirators—whose names unfortunately do not 
seem to be known even to Mrs. Webster. This “ secret 
circle,’’ as Mrs. Webster calls it, is at the root of all 
revolution and all political evil in the world. It is com- 
posed either of Jews, Germans, or Illuminists, or of all 
three—but certainly of the Jews, for Mrs. Webster 
can never keep her pen very long off the Jews. It 
controls and directs the illicit machinations of the secret 


Preis who in private life consider themselves 





societies. It has a long history, for it is, in fact, the 
organ of an Occult Power which, Mrs. Webster assures 
us, is “at work in the world,’’ and has inspired 
“strange and horrible cults, waves of witchcraft, blas- 
phemies, and desecrations,’’ Satanism, Sadism, Illu- 
minism, Judaism, the French Revolution, socialism, 
internationalism, pacifism, Bolshevism. Somehow or 
other this secret circle, if it is not composed of Jews, 
derives its main inspiration from Judaism, for all secret 
societies seem to derive their inspiration ultimately from 


that most terrible of all secret doctrines, the Jewish . 


Cabala. ; 
% a x 

The interesting thing about Mrs. Webster is that 
she is obviously perfectly genuine and perfectly rational, 
and yet she can believe in this fantastic political night- 
mare of conspiracy. The psychological explanation of 
how a rational person can come to accept such a night- 
mare is probably this. We all see in the world certain 
political and social facts which we do not like at all— 
let us say, democracy, socialism, internationalism— 
and certain political and social institutions which we 
like very much, but which, perhaps, are losing their 
power or dying out—let us say, kings, aristocracy, mili- 
tarism, the Church. At the same time, there are 
persons and races in the world whom we do not happen 
to like—let us say, Germans, Jews, socialists. Now just 
as my friend Jones could not admit to himself that his 
book failed because it was a bad or silly book, and had 
to console himself with the belief that the editors and 
reviewers combined not to review it properly, so we 
cannot admit to ourselves that monarchy, aristocracy, 
and nationalism have made a mess of things because of 
their faults and stupidities, and we console ourselves at 
first by saying that it is all the fault of democracy or 
the socialists and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or the Jews 
or the Germans—and, if we take one step more, we 
shall soon be finding evidence that it is all a secret con- 
spiracy of the Jews and the Germans. 

* * * 

I have said above that Mrs. Webster does always 
give her evidence for the remarkable facts which she 
is divulging to an unheeding world. So scrupulous is 
she, indeed, that when she has no proof of a fact she 
says so, but indicates exactly how the proof might be 
obtained. For instance, she is not quite sure whether 
the ‘‘ hidden centre of direction ’’ of secret societies 
consists ‘‘ in a circle of Jews located in the background 
of the Grand Orient, or perhaps located 
nowhere but working in accord and using both Pan- 
Germans and Gentile Illuminati as their tools.’’ But, 
she says, if only the Secret Services of the whole world 
would get together, they would be quite capable of 
elucidating the problem. I think they would. But 
I am afraid that Mrs. Webster’s and the Secret Service 
idea of what constitutes good evidence and proof is 
different from that of the rest of the world. If anyone 
wishes to see a short and simple example of Mrs. 
Webster’s ‘‘ evidence,”’ let him read the extraordinary 
chain of hypotheses on pages 185-195 by which she 
imagines that she has proved that a gentleman named 
Falk was not only a Jew of great and remarkable 
powers, but a ‘‘ Concealed Superior ’’ of the secret 
societies and a direct cause of the French Revolution. 
There is not one grain of real evidence produced by 
Mrs. Webster that Falk was a revolutionary or in any 
way connected with the French revolutionaries, yet in 
the end she triumphantly concludes: ‘‘ Thus behind the 
arch-conspirator of the revolution stood ‘ the Chief of 
all the Jews.’ ”’ 

Lzonarp WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 


Christianity and the Race Problem. By J. H. OLDHAM, M,A. 
(Student Christian Movement. 7s. 6d.) 


A Book devoted to a discussion of the question ‘“‘ What atti- 
tude to the race problem is the proper one for Christians?” 
might be thought to be of interest, exclusively or primarily, 
to those who hold the Christian faith, It would, however, 
be a great mistake to suppose that it is Christians only who 
need to take account of Mr. Oldham’s book. The problems 
which it discusses do, indeed, confront in a peculiar way 
those who desire to take seriously what is implied in the 
Christian view of mankind, the view that “in Christ” the 
division between Jew and Greek and Scythian and barbarian 
is done away, that all are “one man”; to Christianity the 
problems offer a challenge of particular poignancy ; but they 
are not before Christians only ; anyone who is concerned for 
the future of mankind, anyone who is alive to the great 
issues of our time, has to face them. All whose business it is 
to direct, or to control in any way, the policy of those 
States which include races of different complexion have to 
ask what these racial differences and antagonisms really 
entail. One can hardly imagine any book more deserving 
the study of a British statesman than this of Mr. Oldham’s. 
Not Christianity only, but any sort of humanitarian idealism, 
has to consider the hard facts of the real world, if it is to 
be translated into practice. Supposing the facts are what 
they are sometimes represented to be, they stand as rocks 
in the way of any attempt to adjust the relations of the 
people inhabiting this planet in a harmonious system. 

What are the real facts about race inequality, about the 
effects of race mixture, about the pressure of population? 
It is a@ great advantage to have an examination cf such 
questions so well-informed, so wide in outlook, so careful 
and balanced in judgment, put together in manageable com- 
pass, as we now have in this volume. For there is hardly 
any field of things, one may observe, in which more con- 
fident, sweeping generalizations are commonly put forward 
with less basis of really ascertained fact. The popular 
success of such a book as Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s “ Rising 
Tide of Colour” shows how ready the public is to swallow 
uncritically any mass of insubstantial assertions, pretending 
to be scientific, in regard to these questions, if presented 
with a certain journalistic flourish. Mr. Oldham has not 
the American writer’s sensational facility, but he has what 
is better—a Scotch sobriety, a desire to get at the actual 
truth. One element, for instance, in the world problem of 
to-day is the antipathy felt by many people of “ white” race 
to people of the dark-complexioned races. It is unques- 
tionable that this feeling exists as a psychological fact—one 
of those hard facts which any idealism, Christian or not, 
must face, if it is going to come to grips with reality. It is 
often asserted that this antipathy is something deep and 
primitive in the inherited constitution of the white races. 
Mr. Oldham examines the evidence for this assertion, and it 
comes to precious little. Certain established facts—such as 
the comparative absence of race prejudice in children, the 
late appearance of the feeling in European history, the 
variation of the feeling in strength according to circum- 
stances, political, economic, and social—make definitely 
against the view that it is something primitive and essential, 
He does not deny that the feeling is there to-day. But he 
tries to discover how it has arisen. And he comes to the 
conclusion that its fundamental causes are “moral rather 
than racial.” 

‘‘There is no necessity to postulate the existence of a 
specific and universal instinct of racial antipathy; while, 
on the other hand, there :s strong positive evidence that 
such an instinct does not exist. An adequate explanation 
of racial antagonism can be found in impulses and motives 
that are independent of race. When this association takes 
place the feélings may be aroused by contact with any 
member of that race, and operate with all the force of an 
instinctive antipathy ”’ (page 43). 

Again, there is the very difficult question how far differ- 
ences of aptitude found to-day as between one group of men 
and another are due to biological heredity—to “ blood,” as 
we say—and how far to the influences of tradition, educa- 
tion, and social suggestion. This is just one of the things 


about which assertions are made most confidently. Mr. 
Oldham shows that serious biological study has so far not 
arrived at any securely established result on this question. 
Clear as daylight to some popular writers, it is still a very 
obscure question to real scientific inquirers. The trouble is 
that it is impossible to observe any case in which the racial 
factor has operated by itself apart from the other factors of 
social suggestion. You can never isolate this one factor for 
the purpose of experiment: in practice the other factors 
always must come in and vitiate your case as a stock instance, 
Biologists are themselves far from being in agreement; Mr. 
Oldham is quite candid in exhibiting the views of those who 
lay almost exclusive stress upon heredity. Yet he gives his 
own impression that “ the view which would attribute every- 
thing to heredity is becoming a little old-fashioned and out 
of date” (page 58). 

Closely connected with this question is the question how 
far some peoples are essentially inferior to others in intellec- 
tual and moral endowment, and this question again has 
direct bearing upon the large questions of practical states- 
manship involved in the rule of Europeans over Asiatics and 
Africans, which is a fact of the modern world. On the 
other hand, we have the very thorny problems which arise 
when Asiatics and Africans aspire to a position of civil and 
political equality in “white men’s countries.” It is easy on 
these questions to take the high-flying idealistic line, which 
ignores all the facts of earth; it is easy to take the brutal 
realistic line, which repudiates all Christian or humanitarian 
ideals ; but it is not easy to combine a clear-eyed realism 
with a steadfast loyalty to the ideal. That is what Mr. 
Oldham sets out to do. And because he does this he sees 
these questions in their complexity and difficulty. One could 
wish that everyone who will have in the future to deal prac- 
tically with the race question, whether in white men’s 
countries or in dark men’s, might read carefully Mr. Old- 
ham’s discussion of it, so judicious and at the same time so 
nobly fervent. Here there is room only to note that he sees 
the most hopeful chance for happy relations between white 
and dark races, where they inhabit the same country side by 
side, in a development of the communal principle in repre- 
sentation. He thinks that the Native Affairs Act of 1920 in 
South Africa may possibly mark the beginning of a movement 
destined to be of great importance in the future. 

This review has intentionally given prominence to those 
parts of Mr. Oldham’s book which are of interest to all men 
of goodwill, whether Christians or not. In his concluding 
chapter Mr, Oldham sets forth impressively how he sees in 
the Christian Church, as it is in ideal, as he believes that 
it will be in actuality one day—in the “ Universal Community 
of the Loyal,” Mr. Oldham adopts Royce’s phrase—the ulti- 
mate reconciliation of all discords in the human family. 
There may be many who, while they find great value in his 
survey of the problem, cannot share his hope. Yet they, too, 
must have some vision of the future as the goal towards 
which they strive. Is it one as rich, as full of promise, 


as his? Epwyrn Bevan. 


CHAOS. 


The Organized Theatre. By St. JoHN Erving. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


“Mr. Sr. Joun Exvine’s new book,” says the wrapper, 
“will have a wider range than is indicated by the title.” 
Substitute “has”’ for “will have,” and you get the truth. 
For only one chapter is concerned with the title. Of the rest 
of the volume, perhaps, the less said the better. Through 
more than half straggles the argument (to quote from the 
same source) “ that the existence of a healthy and intelligent 
theatre depends upon the existence of a healthy and intel- 
ligent audience.” We do, indeed, hear of “a fine-minded and 
intelligent people” who may one day share the author’s 
likes and—a larger task—his dislikes; but, in the main, 
the first fifty pages are devoted to the excommunication of 
a not ill-named American, Mr. Stark Young, who, as quoted, 
certainly talks great nonsense, though not appreciably greater 
than Mr. Ervine in reply—the second fifty to some airy, 
infantile, and not always “happy” generalizations on the 
Greek and Elizabethan theatres, and the whole is interspersed 
with sweeping obiter dicta, ranging from the fallacy that 
“fewer foreign plays are performed in Paris than in any 
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other first-class capital” to the dogma that “the Blessed 
Michael is on a different footing with the Almighty from that 
of the common chorister.” 

Only in Chapter V. does the author remember his title. 
He rehearses, and perhaps expands, suggestions originally 
made by him in the “ Observer.” For the production of 
good plays, the West-End theatre being, he argues, for finan- 
cial reasons hopeless, we are dependent on a few repertory 
theatres supported mainly by private munificence. To 
increase their number end to place them on an independent 
footing he would organize a chain of provincial playhouses, 
each with a permanent company, which would make a circuit 
of fortnightly visits round the other theatres of the group, 
thus effecting an economy in rehearsal and mounting and 
providing adequate remuneration to dramatists. Here is a 
proposal well worth serious consideration. The trouble is 
that Mr. Ervine, who possesses his full share of the human 
failing of believing what he wants to believe and that only, 
considers his scheme so sound, theoretically and practically, 
that he scorns to elaborate it in detail, regarding the argu- 
ments in its favour as too obvious and the objections to it 
as too futile for prolonged discussion. 

Thus, by “repertory” performance, he means not a 
nightly but a fortnightly change of programme. “For good 
or ill,” he writes, the former “is not popular in England,” 
and “ it is almost hopeless to expect it'to” become so. As 
a matter of fact, the experiment has not widely been made 
in England in recent times. The most obvious and most 
frequently recurring instance, that of opera and ballet, he 
omits altogether. It would militate against his argument. 
Of the two instances cited the first is that of Mr. MacDermott 
in 1920, concerning which I have only a vague recollection 
that it was Mr. MacDermott’s first season at the “ Every- 
man,” and that therefore its failure—if it was a failure— 
might be reasonably attributed to the public’s unfamiliarity 
with the theatre itself rather than to any objection to the 
arrangement of the programme; the second is that of Mr. 
Granville Barker at the Duke of York’s in 1910. Ezperto 
erede. Mr. Barker still favours the nightly change for 
reasons set forth very cogently in “ The Repertory Theatre,” 
and Mr. Ervine cannot be said to-have met those arguments. 

In a final chapter the author undertakes to explain 
“ what, in the newly organized theatre, patronized by healthy- 
minded and intelligent persons, is likely to be the sort of 
play that will appeal to the greatest number of persons.” 
“Tragic plays will be more commonly performed,” and 
“there will be a revival of romantic and chivalrous plays, 
in which the hero will be a hero and not a piece of dejected 
putty.” I would only remark that this division of plays 
into “comedies” and “tragedies” is becoming increasingly 
artificial, and that, just as heroic drama suited one age 
and romantic drama another, so we, too, in our turn may 
aspire to a new type better suited to our own times and 
genius. Perhaps Mr. Ervine intended to explain himself 
more fully. Unfortunately, at this point, he is off at a 
tangent to attack Mr. MacGowan. Now there is always cheap 
fun to be made of American English, but, after all, Mr. 
MacGowan; like Mr. Ervine, has “done his bit” for the 
theatre, and, if Mr. Ervine expects us to be patient with his 
own tantrums and digressions in research after his true 
meaning, so do we expect Mr. Ervine to take the necessary 
trouble to discover the significance of other workers. The 
attack resolves itself into a sporadic defence of Realism 
against Expressionism ; but, since neither term is defined, 
nor indeed conveys apparently any clear meaning to Mr. 
Ervine’s mind, the results are naturally not very helpful. 
Yet surely a moment's reflection would convince him that the 
gush of the Expressionists is a natural, if extreme, reaction 
against the boredom of the Realists. At their extremes 
both parties are equally silly. The mistake of Realism is 
the attempt to render realistic what must aiways be to some 
extent conventional, of Expressionism the attempt to con- 
ventionalize what must always be to some extent realistic. 

Characteristic, too, is the author’s defence of the pic- 
ture stage. It is a natural evolution from earlier types, he 
argues, and therefore right. But he ignores: (1) the con- 
sideration that the survival of the fittest is not necessarily 
the same thing as the survival of the best ; (2) the possibility 
of evolution producing something better in the future ; (3) the 
fact that, though the picture stage suits certain types of 
drama (e.g., the realistic), it does not suit others (e.g., the 


Elizabethan) ; and (4) the sad truth that since the introduc- 
tion of the picture stage, in England at any rate, the drama 
has steadily declined. 

All this is a pity, because Mr. Ervine is on the side of 
the angels and bursting with zeal. If only he would use his 
own sense and credit-a little to his opponents, he would not 
so frequently—to use the only apposite phrase—“ go off at 
half-cock.” 


Frank Bircu. 


HORACE INTERPRETED. 


Horace: a New Interpretation. By A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


History, of course, never repeats itself, but there are in- 
teresting parallels between the Augustan age and our own. 
When Horace began to write, Rome was just emerging from 
a world-war and under the régime of Octavian a great period 
of reconstruction was inaugurated. Its object was the happi- 
ness of mankind. Peace and civilization were to be made 
coterminous with the world. Power was centralized at Rome 
in order that the world might be organized. The private 
luxury of the war-enriched capitalists was to be restrained. 
Agriculture was to be encouraged as necessary and honour- 
able. The proper relations of the sexes were to be defined. 
Religion was to be restored. Personal character was to 
become cultured and urbane. Octavian and his ministry 
recognized that the true prosperity of human life is condi- 
tional upon obedience to moral law; it was their office to 
make the people moral, and they knew that the only effec- 
tive way to do this is by means of the imagination. The only 
capable teachers of morality are the poets. Octavian and 
Maecenas patronized Virgil and Horace. 

J This doctrine of the moral and political efficacy of ‘poetry 
is not popular to-day when we all repeat the formula of 
“art for art’s sake,” without knowing precisely what we 
mean, and are incapable of distinguishing between the mode 
of moral action in a sonnet by Wordsworth and that in 
Hannah More’s “ Patient Jim.” Nevertheless, it is a prin- 
ciple which tradition has made venerable and which psycho- 
logy can show to be valid. ‘Why should poets be ad- 
mired?” asks Aeschylus in the ‘ Frogs.” “Because,” 
replies Euripides, ‘we make folk into better citizens.” It 
is the assumption that such ought to be the function of the 
poets that underlies Plato’s blind ostracism of them from 
his ideal state. Horace himself is stating the same doctrine 
in the traditional manner when he tells how Orpheus and 
Amphion civilized the wild men of the woods, or when he 
writes to Lollius that he has been reading Homer again at 
Praeneste and has come to the conclusion that what is base 
and what is noble, and what is useful or useless, may be 
better learned from him than from all the talk of Chrysippus 
and Crantor. In Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Apologie for Poetrie” 
the main argument turns on the question whether the Poet 
is more successful than the Philosopher and the Historian 
in “winning of the mind from wickednesse to vertue.” 
Shelley, poet and politician, writes his ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound” “ aware that until the mind can love, and admire, 
and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of 
moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway of life which 
the unconscious passenger tramples into dust.” In his 
“Defence of Poetry” he put his finger upon the psycho- 
logical explanation: “a man, to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively ; he must put him- 
self in the place of another and of many others. . . . The 
great instrument of moral goad is the imagination; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. 
. . . Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the 
moral nature of man, in the same manner as exercise 
strengthens a limb.”’ 

The poet, then, is no parasite upon society, ornamental 
at the best. He has an essential and responsible function 
to perform. Professor Campbell would have us approach 
Horace as a poet who was conscious of his high calling. 
Only so can we measure his development from the ‘“ Epodes ” 
and ‘‘ Satires” to the radiant culmination of his art in the 
first three books of “Odes” and the first book of ‘‘ Epistles.” 
Only so can we grasp the unity of artistic purpose in all his 
mature work, 

The Professor’s book is, in effect, a ringing challenge to 
the poets and politicians of to-day, to everyone, in fact, who 
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hopes to leave the world a little better than he found it. It 
is, too, a very illuminating piece of technical criticism. For 
us moderns it is not always easy to read Horace intelli- 
gently. Many a competent schoolmaster, for whom Horatian 
syntax has no terrors and who can give the metrical scheme 
of the Fourth Archilochian or the Fifth Asclepiad without 
hesitation, would be gravelled if asked to explain why pallida 
Mors should, without warning, put her foot into the middle 
of an ode on spring. Horace often wrote in the “ Oracular 
style” (the term is Professor Campbell’s), which apparently 
he learned from Pindar, and which is not yet as fami- 
liar to us as the “ grand style’’ of Homer or the parallelism 
of Hebrew poetry. The Italians and Greeks are quicker 
to catch the implications of an idea than we are. They are 
nimbler also in changing their intellectual mood. Our poets 
construct a lyric by ringing the changes on one theme in 
one key; to Horace that would have seemed monotonous. 
Then again we do not yet sufficiently appreciate the religious 
symbolism which Roman poetry inherited from Attic poetry 
and sculpture. To Horace and Virgil Actium was one more 
encounter between moral West and immoral East; it was 
also part of the Gigantomachia. Lastly (though this is a 
factor which I think the Professor underestimates), Pindar 
and Horace were easily intelligible to their contemporaries 
because the ancients did not, as we do, look for originality 
of thought, but for stereotyped ideas arranged in new “ pat- 
terns” with new effects. The more familiar we become with 
the normal ideas of Greek morality and religion, the more 
readily do we see what Horace is aiming at in any given 
piece. Like the Greek poets he is a prophet of Sophrosyne. 

It is regrettable that Professor Campbell has seen fit to 
make a theoretical history of literature indispensable to his 
thesis, for he knows how to write real criticism. His treat- 
ment of “ Odes,” II. i., is noteworthy as a masterpiece of 
the finest type of analysis. 

Lewis Horrox. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner. 
By JAmEs Hoac. The Campion Reprints, No. 1. (Philpot. 


5s.) 
“THE present state of literature” is, as it always has been, 
a subject for grave misgivings. But these latter days at any 
rate have the advantage over former generations in the 
admirable diversity of reprints. The “Memoirs of a Justi- 
fied Sinner ” is an excellent book with which to start a series 
of such cheapish reprints. Even its author, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, is a dim figure for us to-day, living for most 
people by one poem, “ Kilmeny,” which appears in the “ Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse.” Hogg’s own autobiography, 
& delightful and tiny volume, should be reprinted at once, 
as a more charming picture of human vanity has never been 
painted. From its first sentence, ‘I like to write about 
myself: in fact there are few things I like better,” it keeps 
up a level flow of high spirits and self-satisfaction. Even 
disaster adds to the self-satisfaction of the author. He was a 
bad farmer, though a good shepherd, and was always losing 
his money with preposterous undertakings. “ Altogether I 
find I lost upwards of £2,000 on Mount Benger lease, a re- 
spectable sum for an old shepherd to throw away.” But, 
as he truly says, he was probably the happiest man that 
ever lived, and, considering that he could hardly read at 
the age of thirty, his achievement is astonishing. Still his 
happy disposition made him careless and too easily satisfied, 
and so interfered with the quality rather than the quantity 


of his output. His works are nearly always formless and. 


disjointed. But the “Memoirs of a Justified Sinner” 
is so superior in this matter that Professor Saintsbury would 
fain see the collaboration of Lockhart. This is rather borne 
out by the author himself, who generally spares no dithy- 
rambs about his own works, but passes lightly over his 
masterpiece : — 

“The next year, 1824, I published the ‘Confessions of 
a Fanatic,’ but it being a story replete with horrors, I durst 
not venture to put my name to it, so it was published 
anonymously, and, of course, did not sell very well. So at 
least I believe, for I do not remember receiving any- 
thing for it, and I am sure that if there had been a reversion, 
I should have had a moiety. However, I never asked any- 
thing, so on that point there is no misunderstanding.”’ 


But whether Lockhart had a hand in the book or not, 
it is far and away the Ettrick Shepherd’s best story, though 
I do not see the much-advertised resemblance to Defoe, be- 
yond the matter-of-fact way of recounting a supernatural 
incident. The story is a simple one, describing how an 
“unco-guid ” Calvinistic young man unconsciously allied 
Limself to the Devil, and was led on by him from one crime 
to another, till he eventually committed the final felony of 
suicide. The book breathes a hearty hatred of Calvinism, 
but, as most of the book consists of the young Calvinist’s 
diary, any appearance of preaching is avoided. The tale is 
excellently compressed, and the second half of the book, 
which consists of the diary, goes throughout with a rush. 
There is a growing climax of horror all the way through, 
as he gets to believe there is something terrible in his com- 
panion, whom at first he was glad to think Peter the Great, 
and yet cannot do without him, so well does he know how 
to gratify the young Calvinist’s spiritual pride; then at 
last his presence becomes intolerable and he tries inces- 
santly to escape, but Satan always at the end returns, to 
seize his destined prey. The book‘eventually becomes ex- 
tremely disturbing by the merits of its baldness and self- 
restraint. There is no strain after calculated eeriness, no 
piling on of ghostly local colour. It is in fact most ex- 
cellently dry. 

Messrs. Philpot are to be warmly commended for digging 
out a little masterpiece, unknown to nearly everyone save 
the encyclopedists of literature, or the dilettantes of the 
unbeaten way. If the publishers can find other fragments 
of literature equally good and equally forgotten, the ‘‘ Cam- 
pion Reprints ” will be assured of a most gratifying public 
SUCCESS. 

Francis BirReE.t. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 


The Marriage-Craft. By D. H. S. NicwoLtson, (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 6s,) 
usband Love. By Guy NEWALL. (Constable. 6s.) 
Five in Family. By E, H. ANSTRUTHER (Mrs, J. C. Squire}. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


“THe Marriage-Craft” will, I suppose, be issued by the 
libraries as a novel, but it is really very little more a 
novel than, say, ‘“ The Republic,” or any of the early Platonic 
dialogues. The scene is described, there is a certain amount 
of character-drawing, the several persons we are introduced 
to express different points of view, but there the likeness 
to an ordinary work of fiction ends. These persons are 
gathered together on a barge, not for a week’s holiday- 
making, but for a week’s conversation. The conversation, 
moreover, is to be serious, and strictly limited to the discus- 
sion of a single theme—the relations of the sexes in and out 
of marriage. Of course, they talk a good deal better than 
a group of such people in actual life really would talk, and 
in a style more resembling the written than the spoken word, 
but in a work of this kind it could hardly be otherwise. 
It is an orderly discussion, the programme from day to day 
is closely followed, there are neither interruptions nor digres- 
sions: the purpose of sex, celibacy and marriage, mono- 
gamy and polygamy, the sacramental idea, the hope of sex 
transmutation—there is lacking only a final summing-up to 
round the whole thing off, When all is done, however, it 
might be difficult to point to any particular view as Mr. 
Nicholson’s own. Among his characters there is no Socrates. 
The aim of the book is to suggest as many ideas as possible 
rather than to prove any one theory. An exercise in lighter 
philosophy shall we call it? It is at least very readable, 
and its scheme and setting give it an agreeable liveliness. 
Mr. Nicholson was wise, in fact, not to attempt to weave 
a story into his dialogue, for by this omission he secures a 
unity of form and intention much more effective than the 
amorphous drama usually provided by the novelist with 
views. 

I am afraid Mr. Guy Newall’s “ Husband Love” is not 
the kind of tale I can appreciate, and yet it is so sweetly 
sentimental, and so prettily unreal, that it seems harsh to 
say a word against it. Fortunately, it is unnecessary to do 
so, for criticism here would be singularly idle. If you like 
this kind of concoction you will murmur something vague 
about charm, about “laughter and tears”; if you do not 
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like it, you may find, as I did, Sandy and Baptista rather 
cloying persons, and the husband and wife, Jim and Paula, 
with their foolish “make-believe,” indescribably irritating. 
This is a fair sample of their behaviour when alone 
together :— 

“Jim closed the door quietly behind him... He 
crouched himself into half his height . . . His face became 
contorted into a ridiculous grimace. ... He galumphed 
around the cabin. ‘ Rubber rubber rubber rubber rubber 
rubber,’ he said in an assumed voice, with varying inflec- 
tions.” 

And when he is not saying it Paula is saying it. They 
say it over and over again in the course of the book. That 
one word. It is connected with an imaginary creature calle 
Rubber Face, whom they have invented to help out their 
love affair, about whom they quarrel, and who again enters 
into their reconciliation. But perhaps it has all some deeper 
meaning which has escaped me. I hope so. It is harder to 
forgive Mr. Newall for having created, in Jolie, what must 
be the most sentimental: dog in all fiction. 

Mrs. Squire’s “ Five in Family” brings us with a bump 
back to the solid earth. We have here to do with refresh- 
ingly rational beings and the matters of everyday life. 
It is an inconclusive story, a family chronicle, portions of 
which have apparently been told in other books, while the 
present tale is obviously designed to have a sequel. This 
chapter deals principally with young Tom Harding’s boyish 
infatuation for a lady ten years his senior, and with the 
relations between Mr. and Mrs. Harding and their three 
children. At the end Tom has recovered from his romantic 
passion, is an undergraduate at Cambridge and a budding 
poet, but the destinies of Milly and Nancy still remain 
uncertain, though Milly will probably become a hospital 
nurse and Nancy is nearly sure to make an early marriage. 
There is a homeliness about the book that is nowadays dis- 
tinctly uncommon. It is pleasant just because it is so 
natural and unaffected. W. D. Howells had the secret of 
writing this kind of tale to perfection, and Mrs, Squire, 
though she has not produced a masterpiece like “ The Ken- 
tons,” shares something of his art. Her picture of a quiet 
middle-class family, certainly a little above the average 
in intelligence, but in all other respects quite normal, is 
faithful and sympathetic. She tells us the little things they 
say and do, and we are interested in these things, not because 
they are surprising or dramatic, but because we like the 
people, know them intimately, and are, in a sense, ourselves 
absorbed into the family atmosphere. The Hardings were 
worth writing about, because they are just the kind of people 
we should like to number among our friends. 


Forrest Rerp. 


THE W.E.A, 


The Story of the Workers’ Educational Association, 1903- 
1924, By T. W. Prick. Introduction by R. H. Tawney. 
(Labour Publishing Co. 2s, 6d. cloth ; 1s. paper.) 


THe Workers’ Educational Association has recently cele- 
brated its twenty-first birthday, and Mr. Price’s little book 
is, in essence, a part of the celebrations. But it is not, like 
most commemorative volumes, merely a dull record; for 
Mr. Price has an interesting story to tell, and he tells it 
interestingly. In effect, it is the story, not of the W.E.A. 
alone, but of the growth of the educational idea in the minds 
of the workers. The little group of men and women who, 
under the leadership of Albert Mansbridge, founded the 
W.E.A. twenty-one years ago knew what they wanted. 
Methods have necessarily changed with changing times ; but 
the vital ideas behind the movement have remained the same. 
And the influence of these ideas has been ever more widely 
felt, both in the working-class organizations to which the 
W.E.A. has made its special appeal and in the whole educa- 
tional system. 

Albert Mansbridge and his friends put their claims 
high. They demanded for the adult workers not an inferior 
sort of education, condescending to a lower level of intel- 
ligence, but the best that could be supplied. The adult 


worker was, to be sure, different from the University under- 
graduate, but the difference was not of degree but of kind. 
He wanted, not an inferior education, but an educational 
method framed to meet his special needs. And the education 
must be good, or the workman would not find it, or think it, 
worth the sacrifice it involved. The new education of the 
W.E.A. started largely because the old University Extension 
Movement was not good enough to meet the workers’ needs. 

Moreover, the W.E.A. has always credited those it enrols 
with the ability to distinguish between education and pro- 
paganda. Whatever may be the personal bias of particular 
teachers, the aim of the University or of any healthy educa- 
tional institution is not to inculcate a particular set of 
doctrines, but to help students to make up their own minds 
on a firm basis of knowledge and power of logical thinking. 
The W.E.A. has from the first stood for education in this 
sense, and claimed it as the right of the workman as much 
as of any other class of citizens. 

The story Mr. Price tells is of the growth of a body which, 
whatever mistakes it has made, has never compromised on 
these fundamental ideas. It has refused to turn propa- 
gandist, or to lower its standards in order to widen its 
appeal. It is a remarkable tribute to the sagacity of the 
English workman that, consistently taking up this attitude, 
it has grown fast and continuously, apart from a slight set- 
back after the outbreak of the war, both in the number of its 
students and members and in the support which it has 
received from the organized working-class movement. 

It has not been without rivals. Of late years the pro- 
pagandist Marxian movement represented by the National 
Council of Labour Colleges has been ceaselessly active in 
denouncing it as a compromise with capitalism and ‘“ bourgeois 
ideology” ; and this movement, with its simpler appeal and 
some fine qualities of enthusiasm among its leaders, has also 
made great headway. But the W.E.A. has rightly refused 
to be diverted from its course. It has kept, amid many 
temptations, to its own way of teaching, of which the essence 
is to trust to the fullest freedom of attitude and expression 
on the part of both teachers and students, and to let the 
winds of truth blow where they list. 

The reward has been success. There is hardly a town of 
any size where the W.E.A. has not its organized class or 
classes, and of late years the movement has in some districts 
pushed out with excellent results into the countryside—in 
Kent and East Yorkshire, for example. It has enrolled more 
serious students by far than any other agency concerned 
with adult education, and its students have served its ends 
well by carrying their class experience into their Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies, into many Local Govern- 
ment bodies, and into Parliament. The W.E.A. has been 
a factor of real importance in the training of Labour for the 
skilled exercise of power. And the result is now being seen 
not only in these ways, but in the keen awakening of interest 
in education among the Trade Unions and other working- 
class bodies. 

The W.E.A. could not have done what it has done without 
help from outside. Almost from the first it has been aided 
in its teaching work both by the Universities and from public 
funds. It has received this help on conditions which have 
fully respected the freedom of opinion and discussion vital 
to its work, and have recognized the necessity of giving to 
representatives of the students and the working-class bodies 
control over the work of organization and provision. The 
help from these sources has been invaluable; yet it has been 
in all so little as to form a barely noticeable item in the 
national expenditure on education. It will be more in future ; 


‘for, largely through the pioneer work of the W.E.A., it is 


coming to be realized that adult education is a necessary part 
of the national educational system. 

These W.E.A. classes of which Mr. Price is the recorder 
are indeed making a big contribution to the building of a 
new social order. The W.E.A. has become a national insti- 
tution, giving to the man working in the factory the chance 
of real education in the subject of his choice. It has touched 
so far only an insignificant fraction of the whole body of 
workers. But its appeal has steadily widened, and as its 
organization expands it brings more and more sections of 
the working-class public within its reach. Not lack of 
demand, but lack of money alone, prevents far more rapid 
growth ; for public funds aid only actual teaching, and every 
expansion of teaching means fresh need for organization, the 
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funds fer which must be found from voluntary sources. Mr. 
Price’s book is a record of hard struggles and constant finan- 
cial stringency; but it registers also not only positive 
achievements of which the W.E.A. has a right to be proud, 
but also growing hopes of the future. Never was the workers’ 
demand for education so keen as now: never so widespread 
the understanding of what education really implies. Students 
come to the W.E.A. not for dogma, but for a fair chance of 
making up their own minds. 


G D. H.C. 


PLANTS, GARDENS, AND INSECTS. 


The Biology of Flowering Plants. By MAcGREGOR SKENE, 
D.Sc. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s.) 

The Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers. By RICHARDSON 
Wricut. (Lippincott. 35s.) 

Insect Pests. By E. T. Exuis. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


FiLowers and gardens are a pretty widespread passion, but 
not many of their worshippers carry their enthusiasm so far 
as to study the biology of the plants which they adore, and 
of those who do, some would probably find Dr. Skene’s 
admirable book a little too advanced scientifically for them. 
Yet gardeners lose a great deal both in pleasure and in 
efficiency by not learning something about the biology of 
plants, and, after all, it does not require a very great deal 
of study or an inordinate amount of scientific knowledge in 
order to be able to understand and enjoy the greater part of 
even as advanced a work as Dr. Skone’s. Dr. Skene goes 
deeply into the biological problems connected with the lives 
and reproductive processes of plants; he has a complete 
knowledge of his subject, a lucid style, and a cautious and 
impartial habit of mind. His book is an important con- 
tribution to the subject both for the scientist and for the 
scientific student, but we make no apology for reviewing it 
together with a book on practical gardening, for the amateur 
gardener would, we repeat, greatly gain by acquiring the 
scientific knowledge which would enable him to study and 
appreciate a work like this. 

One has only to turn to Mr. Richardson Wright to see 
the many points at which: the gain would come to him. Mr. 
Wright is an American, and his book is written for Ameri- 
cans, but it is as good a book of its kind as we have read, 
and the conditions and problems of gardening with which he 
deals are so similar to those which confront us here that the 
book can be safely recommended to the English amateur. 
Mr. Wright addresses himself to the beginner, and in giving 
advice upon what to grow and how to grow it, he is wise 
enough to assume that the beginner wants to be told every- 
thing. For instance, he does not merely say that every 
good gardener ought to have a compost heap; he tells you 
exactly how it ought to be made, so that anyone who under- 
stands plain English can go out next day and begin to make 
it. And yet Mr. Wright, being a good gardener and writing 
for the ignorant amateur, by his directions leads one straight 
back to the problems which Dr. Skene deals with. 
Mr. Wright’s first chapter is entitled “ What Soils are Like,” 
and he starts off by saying that the first thing which a good 
gardener thinks of is the nature of the soil in a garden. Dr. 
Skene’s book begins with a section on “The Origin and 
Nature of Soil.” Again, naturally Mr. Wright tells the 
amateur that when planting out he must firm the earth down 
about the roots of each seedling “in order to bring the 
rootlets into direct contact with the earth”; and what 
amateur, taking this elementary practical advice, would not 
gain by reading Dr. Skene’s extraordinarily interesting 
account of the various root systems and the way in which, 
for the purposes of absorbing water from the soil, the root 
hairs effect a close union with the soil? 

Mr. Wright’s book contains an immense amount of infor- 
mation, particularly about perennials, annuals, bulbs, roses, 
flowering shrubs and trees. It has a large number of photo- 
graphs and coloured illustrations. It has a chapter on pests. 
And this leads us finally to Mr. Ellis’s small book which 
And this leads us finally to Mr. Ellis’s small book, which 
attack vegetables, fruit trees, and flowers. Mr. Ellis gives 
good advice upon the best methods of attacking the attackers, 
but he might sometimes have given a little more information 
to help the beginner in identifying which pest he has to 
deal with. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Grand Duchess. By Greorce A. BIRMINGHAM, 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Balkan States have brought war on Europe, gaiety to 
comic opera, and disaster to George Birmingham’s sense of 
humour. The plot is fantastic and amusing, but it is 
musical comedy without the score. Dermot Drelincourt © 
Roche, whose nationality is betrayed by his name, happening © 
to be on a relief commission at Budapest, is asked to solve ~ 
an unknown Latin word, which hides the mystery of the 
missing crown of a Balkan State, run by Communistic Jews; 
for royal or democratic succession depends on that emblem, © 
so hedged is it by superstition. Chased by Bolshevist | 
agents, he ransacks Continental libraries, but learns the 
solution from a simple parson in Ireland and finds the § 
ex-king disguised as a country gentleman in Kildare. The 
author’s dislike of Communists, Jews, and Liberals is 
weakened by the fact that he turns every human situation 
into sheer farce. His satire remains in the air. The Bol- 
shevistic Karl Gyorgy is as unreal as the conspiring Grand 
Duchess, whose resemblance to the Duchess that Alice met 
in Wonderland is almost complete but for the fact that in 
every difficult position she exclaims “ Hell!’’ 


* * _ 
After the Verdict. By Rospert HicHENns. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


This new novel, by a well-known writer, is a fine study 
in an intensely human problem—and intensity is, perhaps, © 
its only fault. Can a man on trial for murder, starred in 
every newspaper, talked of in every restaurant and home, 
after acquittal, return to his normal life and “‘ make good ’’? 
Yes; through the whole-hearted devotion and belief of his 
wife. Clive Baratrie is on such a trial; his fiancée bravely 
plays in a lawn tennis championship at Wimbledon on the © 
fatal day. She marries the freed man, faces the gossiping 
world with him, fortifies him against malice and slander, 
while his weakness and the shadow of a dead woman stand 
between them. Amidst the Oriental glamour of Northern 
Africa, where he has fled, they learn to know each other and 
find peace. The sense of crisis and contrast is maintained 
throughout this long novel, and it is unnecessary to say that 
Mr. Hichens writes in a powerful, deliberate manner with | 
unflagging interest. He has carefully used as ingredients 
those popular phases of contemporary interest—murder 
trials, mixed doubles, and soulfulness. 


(Hodder 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Garden of Folly. By STEPHEN LEACocK. (The Bodley 
Head. 5s.) 


The popularity of Mr. Stephen Leacock in this country 
is due, no doubt, to the familiar and mellow quality of his 
humour, which is English, and is more intelligible to us| 
than the peculiar sense and dialect of humour rapidly 
developing in America. Recent discussions of advertising 
methods lod the book an immediate interest, and many 
students might derive benefit from Mr. Leacock’s parodies 
of the ingenuous art. Idealism has taken refuge in the 
glowing world of skysigns, where the Golden Age remains; 
wealth, will, and fascinating personality may be acquired in 
half a dozen lessons (terms moderate), health and happiness 
may be derived from a judicious spoonful taken before break- 
fast. Mr. Leacock’s bantering comments on mental and 
physical training, on reflexes, complexes, psycho-analysis, 
and floor exercises for business men, though American in! 
theme, are of wider application, and are as benevolent as 
they are sensible. 

* * * 

Messrs. Heinemann have just published seven mo 
volumes of the Tusitala Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(cloth, 2s. 6d.; leather, 4s. 6d., each volume). The ne 
volumes are: “An Inland Voyage”’ and “ Travels with 
Donkey ’?; ‘‘ The Merry Men and Other Tales”; “ Vi 
ginibus Puerisque ” and other Essays in Belles Lettres; 
“ Catriona ”’ ; “ Lay Morals’’ and other Ethical Papers, and 
“ Edinburgh : Picturesque Notes ’’; “ Weir of Hermiston,” ” 
and some unfinished Stories; and Plays. 


* * * 
Boek Puiees Current, 1923. Vol. XXXVII. (Elliot Stock. 
. 6d.) 


This is always an interesting, and to many people useful,” 
annual. It is not quite so large as the 1922 volume, but 
some very important sales are included, notably the Carys- 
fort Sale in July and that of part of Mr. Christie Miller’s 
library in March. 
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